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DE SAINTE EUFROYSINE 
Fol. 87r. 
I. Nove chancgon vos dimes de bele antiquité, 
Ystore bone et dulce, plaine de verité; 
Faite est d’une pucele de grant nobilité. 
D’Alisandre fut nee, une riche cité. 
A Deu Nostre Sagnor voat virginité ; 5 
Por lui gerpit son pere et tote heredité; 
La vie de cest siecle tint tot a vanité; 
Deu servit par amor en grant humilité; 
De mut halte richece vint a grant povreté ; 
Mones devint la dame par consel d’un abé. 10 


II. Nove chancon vos dimes del tens ancienor ; 

Faite est d’une pucele, anc n’oi gentior. 

De la terre d’Egypte fut nee iceste flor ; 

Druerie prist tal o Deu Nostre Sagnor 
Ke por chierté de lui gerpit tot altre amor; 15 
N’ot cure de doare ne de prendre sagnor 
Que li offrit ses peres o mervilhose honor, 
Jovencel de parage, fil d’un riche contor ; 
Mais ele ne presist le fil l’empereor. 
N’at cure de la joie ki revert a tristor. 20 


TT —— 


III. Pasnutius ses peres fut de riche parage, 
Heredité ot bone qui mut de son linage ; 
De l’esp[l]oit kin essit ne sai faire estimage. 
Molhier prist honeree ki fut de son terrage ; 
Demenerent lor tens a mut riche barnage, 25 
Mais n’ont filhe ne fil ki ait lor heritage. 
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Li sire en at teil dol k’il i tuert a la rage. 


La molhier l’en chastie; ele en est [mut] plus sage. 


Et il en at ver li plus obscur le corage; 
Andoi plagnent ensemble lor cumunal damage. 


Panutius fut sages, se li vint a viaire 

Que ne doit a sa feme dire afeit ne contraire, 
Anz doit querre merci ver Deu de cel afaire. 
Az orisons s’en torne et az almosnes faire; 
C’est la riens que il seit ki plus suet a Deu plaire. 
A un abeit s’en prent ; de ses peirs ne sai gaire; 
Katre vins ans vescut tozjors vestus de haire. 
En la terre d’Egypte ne fut miedre ne maire 
Por doner bon consel et por bel sermon traire. 
Panutius i vait por mostrer son afaire. 


. Panutius i vait corecous et pensis ; 


De l’or et de l’argent at bien sor I’atel mis, 
Puis dist al sogrestain ce que li fut avis: 

“ A l’abé vuelh parler ; ne me soies escis, 

Car el mien parlement arat il prou totdis. 

S’il me puet avoier de ce k’ai ici quis, 

Tozjors li mosterai cum je li sui amis. 

Fai moi a lui parler, si en es posteis. 

De son prou et del mien soies mes bons plaidis. 
Redevant te serai tant ke je serai vis.” 


Li sogrestains le vait a dant abé nuncier, 

Qui seoit en l’encloistre en sa main un psaltier. 
Conte li que Pasnuces est venuz al mostier ; 
Bel present lor a fait d’argen blanc et d’or mier. 
“ Parler vuet a toi, sire, car de toi at mestier.” 
L’abes ist de l’enclostre a[1] baron consilhier. 
Li bers li dist son estre et cel a sa molhier 

Et sa dure aventure et tot son deseier: 

Son tens pert et sa joie cant n’at oir de molhier, 
Cui il deuist son fief et sa terre laissier. 


L’abes et li covens promisent al baron 
Que por la sue amor en feront orison. 
Panuces s’en revait toz lies a sa maison; 
A labeit en priveit dist sa peticion. 
L’abes en priat Deu par grant devotion: 
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Deus ki a[1] siste jor de ta creation 

De l’home et de la feme feis ajostison, 

Creistre les comandas et replenir le mon ; 

Menbre toi de Panuce par te saintisme non. 

Otroie li, chier sire, ce que nos te proion. 70 


VIII. Deus, sire(s) omnipotens, qui n’as comencement, 
Qui totes creatures establis de nient, 
Un home et une feme plasmas premierement ; 
Des dous as tu formé en terre tante gent. 
Tu seis que vuet Panuses et a coi il entent; 75 
Oir vuet avoir en terre ki ait son casement. 
De sa franche molhier le te kier humlement. 
Otroie li, chier sire, s’i[l]toi vient a talent, 
Se tu se prout i vois et son amendement. 
Escute la proiere de cest nostre covent.” 80 


IX. Deus amat mut l’abeit et la sainte abeie. 
L’orison a l’abeit at mut bien obeie 
Et l’amone Pasnuse at en greit recolhie. 
Une filhe lor done; anz tal ne fut oie 
De sens et de biaté puis la virgene Marie. 85 
Li peres et la mere l’ont suavet nurrie. 
Set ans l’ont dulcement et gardee et bagnie ; 
Fol. 88v. Adont l’ont presentee a la sainte abeie. 
Theodosius I’at haltement baptizie ; 
Solonc crestienteit ot nom Eiifrosie. go 


X. E vos Eiifrosine baptizie et levee 
Et a l’aute[l] demaine ot s’offrande portee. 
L’a(u)bes ki Deu la quist l’at a Deu presentee ; 
Proie li ke la gart a sa part honeree, 
Que ja por sa biaté ne li creisse ponee 95 
Ne par ome morteil ne soit ja violee. 
Puis l’at li bons abeis a son pere livree 
Et li peres l’en at a sa cité menee. 
A escole la met, si l’at bien doctrinee. 
Ans k’ele auist doze ans, fut bien des ars paree. 100 


XI. Cant doze ans ot complis la virgene gloriose, 
Avint li une chose qui mut fut delerose: 
Ele perdit sa mere et Panuses s’espose. 
Li pere en fait por li almone ponderose 
A[l]clergier de la vilhe, a la gent besignose; 105 
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Ne n’at glise en la vilhe n’e[n]soit lie et joiose. 


Sepulture li funt de metal mervilhose ; 

Le cors ont enbasmét de myrre presiose. 
La nobile pucele soi gaimente et dolose ; 
De la mort de sa mere soi claime dolerose. 


Doze ans at acomplis la bele Eiifrosine ; 
Deus! ke dure aventure avint a la mechine! 
Ele perdit sa mere, si remest orphenine. 
La nobile pucele soi clamo[i]t miserine ; 
O ses dogies mains deront sa b[1]oie crine. 
Ele deront son pale et sa pelice ermine ; 
Deruie sa masele et sa blance poitrine. 
Sepulture li font d’une piere marbrine ; 

Le cors ont envolut de purpre alixandrine. 
Almone font mirable a la gent poverine. 


La cité d’Alixandre eret riche et antive, 
Replenie d’avoir et de pople fortive, 

Plaine d’envosetire et de gent amelive. 

Le jor virent la virgene k’ert remeise soltive ; 
Por la mort de sa mere si soi clamoit chaitive. 
Tant bele creature ne fut morte ne vive, 
Cant la donzele plore et sa biatez avive. 

Le jor l’ont amiree la jovente hastive ; 
Quierent le a espose cele gent posteive, 

Mais ele lor serat, ce cuit, asez escive. 


Le jor fut amiree assez la jovencele 

Por sa bele color, por sa blance masele. 

En la terre d’Egypte n’ert veiie tant bele. 
Nuz ne la conisoit ; a toz eret novele. 
Nurie avoit esteit en chanbre la donzele ; 
Dolcement l’at aprise li pere en sa chapele. 
Par la vilhe en corut a cel jor la novele. 

Li filh az riches omes font querre la pucele. 
La bele Eiifrosine, ja lor tort a favele, 
Alhors at son penser ; foz est qui l’en apele. 


Miree fut le jor Eiifrosine assez. 

Les barons de la vilhe at mis en granz pensez ; 
Parolent de Panuze et de ses recheez 

Et de sa bele filhe et de ses heritez. 
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A bieneiiros tinent ki en iert mariez. 
Assez en fut Panuzes sovent araisonez, 
Des fiz az riches homes requis et apelez, 
Mais ne il les recoit, n’il les at refusez, 


Anz respont a chascun: “ N’irat mie a noz grez. 


Deus ki le m’at donee, face’n ses volentez.” 


En la citét astoit uns cuens mut posteis, 
Saisis de grant avoir et efforcies d’amis ; 
Heredité ot bone et manoir bien assis. 
Un filh ot senglement, n’ot si gent el pais, 
Et il ert afloibis et venuz a ses dis. 

Se filh volt marier, tant ke il eret vis. 
Por celui at Panuze de sa filhe requis 

Et Panuzes astoit de ce ver lui bahis. 
Otroie li la dame, car ce li fut avis, 

Nel pot miez enploier a ome del pais. 


E vos Eiifrosine promise al chevalier. 
Panuzes |’en saisit a un rain d’olivier ; 

Ce fut signefiance qu’i[1] les vuet amier ; 
Pais durable et concorde vuet entr’iaz aloier. 
Li donziaz l’enerrat d’une noze d’or mier; 
Les pieres preciose[s] ne sauist on prisier ; 
Un amatiste i ot mut precios et chier. 

Il li fermat a[1]col, puis si le vot baisier, 
Mais ele ne li vot a nul jor otryer; 

Tot se bon de se cors vuet a Deu estoier. 


Entretant vont li jor(s), passent li temporal. 
Mut demoret li termes des noces al vasal; 
Mut li sunt lonc li jor et les nuiz atretal ; 
Tart li est que il soit al delit corporal. 

La nobile pucele se porpensoit tot d’al; 

Ele en apele Deu, le roi esperital : 

“Sire, fai moi merci; si me garde de mal. 

Tu comandas, ce sai, mariage loial, 

Mais tu vassis mies naistre de ventre virginal, 
Car ja virgene et uxor ne seront d’un terral. 


Je sai ke loial chose at mut en mariage, 
Qui voroit netement demener sens putage, 
Ki ne s’en sorferoit ne n’i menroit utrage, 
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Cum font cil jovencel qui tot sunt plain de rage, 
Qui ne sevent lor cors atempler de folage ; 

Mais assez est plus gent garder le pucelage 

Et mener sens dangier chastement son eage 

Et degerpir por toi parens et yretage. 

Ei! sire, afferme moi ver toi itel corage, 

Que toi ne puisse perdre por croistre me linage. 


Ei! sire, aiue moi par la toue dolzor, 

Por la vie del siecle ke ne perde t ‘amor. 
Contre toi n’ai ge chier ne amis ne honor. 
Petit pris l’iretage, se toi n’ai a sagnor. 
Otroie moi, chier sire, toi sol [a] ameor 
Et je t’otroi mon feu et me cors et m’amor, 
De ma virginité la joie et la baudor. 

Ja par ma volenté non esterai uxor ; 

Mut en crien le dangier et l’ire parentor. 
A toi en quier consel et aiue et valor.” 


Li peres convoitos de la chose esp[1] oitier 
Eslonges fait or alkes, ne seit riens gaagnier, 
Ne l’espous nel vuet mais soffrir ne respitier. 

O l’abé Theodose s’en revait consilhier ; 

La bele Eiifrosine maine o soi al mostier ; 
Offrande i refait bele d’argen blanc et d’or mier ; 
O le saintisme abeit se prent a desrainier: 

“ Chier sire, ci t’amain le tresor k’ai plus chier, 
Ma filhe Eiifrosine, dont degnas Deu proier, 

Et il le me dona de Brahan ma molhier. 


Je le t’amain ici que a sagnor la don, 

A gentil chevalier, fil de riche baron ; 

Apele Damledeu, fai por li orison, 

Que li doist et otroie sainte beneicon.” 

Et li abes respont ducement: “ Le feron. 
Trois jors remanrez or en la sainte maison ; 
Mut i at de bons omes de grant religion ; 

Il en proieront Deu par grant devotion.” 

A la france pucele atorne sa raison ; 

De tenir chaste[e]it li at fait bel sermon. 


“ Filhe tu es letree, si seis de l’escriture. 
Tu seis ke nostre sire est nete chose et pure. 
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Il aime nete[e]Jit en tote creature, 
Meimement en cele qu’i[1] fist a sa figure, 

Si cum dist Moyses el livre de nature. 
Chasteez est loee en tote letreiire 

Et sor tote altre riens est vil chose luxure. 
Filhe, aime chasteet ne siure envoiseiire! 

Mut at tes pere(s) en toi faite bele engenrure. 
Garde [toi] ne li faces de toi honte n’enjure. 


Humles soies et chaste sens orguel et boban. 
Menbre toi de Sara qui fut femme Abrahan, 
De Rebecca la saive, de Racel l’avinan 

Por cui soffrit Jacob, ses maris, tant ahan ; 
Set ans servi por li a son oncle Laban. 
Esgarde de Susanne, k’en fisent li paban. 
Menbre toi de Judith qui ocist le tyran, 

De Vasti l’orgilhose qui niat Manmucan, 
Qui perdit par orguel le lit a[l] roi persan ; 
Hester le conquist puis, ki fist ocire Aman.” 


Trois jors ont converseit en la sainte abeie. 

Mut plot a la pucele lor covens et lor vie. 

Tote s’entensions est a la psalmodie 

Que cantoit li covens et le nuit et le die 

Et disoit en se cuer: “ Ei! Deus! kal conpagnie! 
Se je ci pooie estre, que seroie garie! 

Totens oroie mais la bele melodie, 

Le can angelical et la dolce armonie ; 


Cist sunt angele en cest siecle et de vois et de vie. 


Nos alons querant glore et cist l’ont ja saisie. 


Trois jors avoit Panuzes en l’abeie esté; 
Prendre volt le congié, si at l’abé apelé: 
“ Aler nos en volons, chier sire, a la cité; 
Menbre toi de t’ancele et prie por li Dé!” 
La pucele meismes li requiert karité, 
Que ne mete en obli ce que li at loé, 

Le sermon qu’i[1] li fist de tenir chasteé. 
L’abes levat sa main, si le segnat de Dé; 
Por li fait orison en grant humilité: 
“Sire, qui en la virgene presis humanité, 
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Qui toz homes conois anz que il soient né, 
De faire bien u mal lor lais la poste[é], 
Mais de sol le bien faire dones la volenté; 
De ceste tue ancele cuil le service en gré. 
Tu le donas Panuse par ta grant pieté. 


Li dons qui de toi vient doit bien estre en chierté. 


Garde le de cest siecle et de sa vanité. 
Dols seroit, se li siecles engignoit tel biaté. 
O les saintes puceles li done en ton regné 
Par la tue mercit part et heredité.” 


Panuzes et sa filhe sunt torné del chasal; 
A la citét en vont a lor demaine ostal. 
L’espous heit la demore et, ja li tort a mal, 
Eiifrosine at bien delaiét le vassal; 

Dis et uit ans avoit a icel temporal. 

Avint ke li bons abes faisoit feste annual 
Del ordination, cum al jor del Noial. 

Le covent conreoit de conroit festival ; 

En la cité tremist un mone esperital 

Por convoier Panuze, son ami(s) capital. 


En la maison Panuze est li mones venuz; 

Il ne l’i trovat mie, car fors astoit issuz. 

Ans qu’i[l] repaire mais, serat toz decetiz. 

Il le comande a querre ; uns mes i est coruz. 
En la sale est li mones entretant remasuz. 
Vint a lui la pucele, si li fait ses saluz; 

Dist li: “ Sire, tu es de Deu plains et ses druz 
Et por amor de lui coronez et tonduz. 

Un consel te dirai, ne vuel quel sache nuz; 
Et de confession doit hom bien estre muz. 


Fol. 92r. XXX. En karité moi di cum avez grant covent!” 


“Par ma foi, damoisele, mone sumes troi cent 
Et quarante doi plus de mut saintisme gent.” 

“ Cantez vos tot ensemble et vivez igalment?” 
“Ensemble cantons nos en un cor voirement, 

Mais en nostre jeiine at il devisement. 

Qui bien puet jeiiner, junet a son talent, 

Que n’en face moleste a soi ne al covent.” 

“ Qui a vostre mostier vait por amendement, 

Regoi[t] le vostre pere?” “Oil, joiosement! 
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Abes qui ce ne fait a estros il offent 

La vois Nostre Sagnor et son comandement, 

Qui dist : ‘Ki vient a moi nel getrai de nient.’ 

Ki se vuet convertir et de bon cuer se rent, 

Purement soit confes, vegnet seiirement.” 305 
“De venir a ceste ordene avroie grant talent, 

Mais je ai un mien pere aviros et manent 

Qui me vuet marier 0 tot son casement.” 

“ Garde toi, chiere filhe, d’ital engegnement! 

L’amors de cest vain siecle vait par encantement. 310 


L’amor[s] de cest vain siecle senpres vient senpres vait. 

Cil ki plus en conquiert, c’est cil qui plus en lait, 

Ne ja segurs n’en iert tant ke il riens en ait. 

Mut at mal ensiant qui aiinee en fait, 

De la riens ke il seit qui a le mort le trait. 315 
L’amors de cest vain siecle come fumee vait ; 

Les oez crieve a la gent, tant come ele i estait. 

Un plain guant n’en puet I’om estoir a nul plait 

Et tant come il en at, totens est en aguait. 

Ki bien l’aime et li sert gueredon en at lait. 320 


Or ne laissier te cors a home mergelhier 

Ne la tue biaté livrer en reprochier. 

Espose toi a Deu, sin aras gent lowier ; 

Por petit de labor recivras le donier 

Por cui sunt travilhié tres Adam le promier ; 325 
Et ce que poroit estre bien te sai consilhier : 

Torne toi en emblant, si t’en vas al mostier, 

Que tes peres Panuzes ne te face enconbrier. 

Ton abit seculer toi covient a cangier. 

Garde toi de l’espous qu’il ne t’aut calengier.” 330 


“ Sire,” dist la pucele, “ bien savez pre[e]chier. 

Consel m’avez donét, gentior ne vos quier, 

Mais angois m’i estuet un pou aparilhier ; 

Un mone qui me tonde et dras sace talhier. 

Ces lais omes redot, car trop sunt novelier.” 335 
Li mones li respont : “ Or ne t’en esmaier ! 

Tes peres vat o moi hui cest jor al mostier. 

Dans abes I’at mandét, qu’i vorat festoier. 

De trois jors u de quatre ne porat repairier. 

Envoie a l’abeie un tien familier ; 340 
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Un mone fai venir qui te sache aidier. 
Entretant poras bien de la chose esploitier.” 
La pucele respont: “ Mut bien me consilhiez. 


Ver Deu, Nostre Sagnor, des orisons m’aidiez!” 


Entretant est Panuzes en maison repairiez ; 
Voit le mone et sa filhe u seoit a ses piez; 


Dist li: “ Mais por coi, sire, es a nos travilhiez? 
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Que nos mande dans abes? Est il sains et haitiez?” 


“ Sains est il,” dist li mones; “ Deus en soit grasiez! 


Feste frat demain grant ; vuet que vos i soiez. 
Por vos conduire a lui sui ici envoiez.” 
Et Panuzes respont: “ J’en sui aparelhiez.” 


Par aigue en vait Panuzes a la sainte abeie, 
El batel siet o lui li mones qui l’enguie. 

La bele Etifrosine at en maison gerpie, 

Qui ne se contient mie come femme esbahie. 
De can que li fut oes est le jor bien garnie 
Et la nuit at trestote en orison finie. 

Cant li jors apparut et l’abe est escarcie, 
Apele un canbrelain, celui u miez se fie. 

“ Al mostier Teodoise m’en cuer, a l’abeie. 
Un moine m’en amaine; nel diras en ta vie.” 


Li canbrelains fait ce que li fut comandé(e). 
El port desoz le phar at un moine trové; 
Vendoit ce qu’il avoit al marchié aporté. 

Issi ert la constume a[z]mones del regné 
Vivre de lor labor a grant necessité ; 

A[l] tier jor u al quart, cant avoient ovré, 
Portoient lor ovretes a vendre a la cité; 

Del pris avoient pain et dras a povreté. 

Se riens en remanoit, aloit en carité. 

Ja nuz mones d’Egypte n’auist proprieté. 


Li canbrelains trovat le bon mone el marché; 
Le message a la dame li at dit et conté: 

“Ma dame Eiifrosine vos at a soi mandé.” 
Et li mones respont: “ G’irai de volenté.” 

Li canbrelains l’en at a la virgene amené. 

Oi, Deus! A ke bone ore sunt le jor ajosté! 
Anc n’i ot un sol mot parlé de vanité. 

La premiere parole fut ‘ benedicite’! 
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Et il le beneist, si le segnat de Dé. 
Ele enclinat parfont par grant humilité. 


Kant il furent assis, ele mut la raison: 

“ Sire, ci t’ai mandé; oies en l’oquison. 
Un pere ai ki mut at riche possession ; 

Et or et bones pieres et argent a bandon. 
Uxor prist dont il m’ot par la petision 

A Vabé Theodose qui kist a Deu le don. 
Or me vuet marier al fil a un baron 

Cui doist se chasement et sa riche maison, 
Mais je n’aroie cure de ceste ajostison. 

Di moi par karité de Deu alcun sermon.” 


Li mones li respont : “ Que vues que toi dion? 
De ce dont as tochié un pou te respondron. 
Deus dist en l’"Evangile que tenons et lison: 
‘Qui ne gerpist por moi pere et mere et maison 
Et freres et serors et tote affection 

Et enfans et amis et sa possession 

Et tote volenté ki tort a mesfacon, 

Il n’iert li miens desciples ne n’arat portion 
Ne droit ne iretage in regno celoron, 

Plus ne sai que te die de ceste question. 


Nonporhuec se tu as te cuer si esprové, 

Que te puisses tenir de tote legierté, 

Laisse(s) tot, si ten fui por amor de sol Dé. 
Assez arat tes peres cui doinst s’eredité; 
Almonier sunt assez et mostier a planté 

Et rencluz et hermite qui ont grant povreté. 
Departe son avoir tot a sa volenté ; 

Et tu, pense(s) de t’arme, cum la rendes a Dé; 
Et te cors garde net et ta virginité. 

Deus est virgenes et purs, si aime neteé.” 


Kant oit la pucele la parole altiment, 
Apris at a bries moz kan qu’ele aloit querent; 
Anc n’oit mais sermon, si li fust a talent. 

De la vertu de Deu a[t] pris tel hardement 
Par le Saint Esperit ki le cors li ensprent. 
Tot li fait oblier can k’a cest siecle apent ; 
Ne li menbre de pere, n’at cure de parent. 
Toz les deliz del siecle atornet a nient. 
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Affiche soi a Deu et dist segurement : 
“En Damledeu m/affi, le roi omnipotent, 
Et [en] tes orisons, a cui je mut m’atent. 


A travilhier m’avient por m’arme voirement 

O laiue de Deu par te maintenement.” 

“Et Deus le te doist faire, chiere suer, fermement, 
Car icist deseier sunt bon a escient. 

Saisi ta penitence, n’i ait delaiement ; 

Li tens vat et li jor sunt isnel et corent. 

L’om ne seit a quele ore vient la mors qui l’atent. 
Voilier doit qui se crient del laron sorduient. 

A la raix de l’arbre sunt li destral trencent, 

Qui de l’arme et del cors funt le desevrement.” 


La bele Eiifrosine ne se puet mais soffrir, 
Si est entalentee de Damedeu servir. 
D’amor et de dolsor la veisiés fremir. 

Les dras ot aprestez, les forces fait venir ; 
A guise de nonain se fait tondre et vestir. 
L’ordene saint Beneoit at voét a tenir. 
Espose Deu vuet estre et le siecle gerpir. 
Li mones qui le tont et le doit beneir, 

De joie et de pitiét li at fait un sospir ; 
Plore tant piement, ne s’en puet atenir. 
Cant li mones saisit a oes Deu la pucele, 
Se nom li at cangié ; Esmerade I’apele. 

Cis nons est comunaz a marle et a femele. 
Esmerades est gemme et preciose et bele. 
Ele est jostee a Deu come piere en anele, 
Car ele est et s’espose et s’amie et s’ancele. 
Sa colors, sa verdors li est frece et novele. 
U ke vait li espos, o li vait sa donzele. 
Une est des doses pieres en la Deu coronele. 
El temple Salomon n’en ot nule plus bele. 


Des or est Esmerade esposee et saisie 

A Deu, Nostre Sagnor, le fil sainte Marie. 
Ele li vorat estre et privee et amie. 

Li mones ki l’avoit et tondue et vestie 
Prie Deu ki le gart a la sue partie, 

Que ja riens ne departe mais la lor druérie, 
Ne li puisse nuissir li Sathan par envie. 
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A Deu l’at comandee, qui tot at en bailie. 
Loe li que s’en alt par tens a l’abeie, 
Que nel sache ses peres, ne ne la contredie. 


Eiifrosine est none. Ses peres nel seit mie, 


Ne l’espos ki plus l’aime que tot l’or de Surie; 


Et li mones s’en vat, ki a Deu I’at saisie. 
Remese est en penser cum celerat sa vie; 
Si s’en vat az nonains, si soit en l’almonie, 
Quise i ert et trovee et par force ravie 

Et rendue a l’espos ; issi seroit honie. 

Nes d’eissir de la terre n’est ele pas garnie. 
Sole ne seit aleir, qu’ele ne soit laidie, 

Ne a home mortel ne prendroit conpagnie. 


Se se consel disoit, cuidroit estre traie. 
Menbre li ke David dist en la prophetie: 

“ Gette en Deu te penser et en lui sol t’afie 
Et il te garderat d’error et de folie.” 

A la terre s’estent por kerre a Deu aie. 

“ Deus, ki saint Raphaél envoias a Tobie 
Qui cieus ert et chaitis soz le roi d’Assirie ; 
A lui rendis les oes, se filh salvas la vie. 
Angles de halt consel conselhe moi et guie, 
Por cui amor je ai tote riens degerpie.” 


Ancor n’avoit la dame s’orison parfinie, 
Cant li vint li conses de par sainte Sophie. 
L’ordene qu’ele at voét tenrat tote sa vie, 
Mais semblant de nonain ele ne porrat mie ; 
Ans gerpirat trestot l’abit de feminie 

Et s’en irat az mones de la sainte abeie 

Et vestirat dras d’ome, qu’ele n’i soit coisie. 
Sa volenté afferme, puis si l’at aconplie. 
Gette dras de nonain et prent chevalerie. 
Or oiés damosele painturee et forbie. 


Osteit at la nonain la bele Eiifrosine: 
Chemise de cansil vestit por l’astamine ; 
En liu de la cucule le peligon d’ermine ; 


Por le froc un mantel de purpre utremarine ; 


Por le voilh une coiffe a ovre alixandrine; 
L’amite a or batue a color saphirine ; 
Chaces d’un pale vert at chacié la mescine. 
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O taz dras vuet aler a la cort la regine. 
Nel faisoit por orguel, mais por bele doctrine. 
Miez en est al mostier, a la gent poverine. 


Des or est bien la none vestie et conree[e]. 
Bien senblaist chevalier, se gainte euist espee. 
Ja par home n’iert mais a nonain encontree ; 
Et at pris cin cens solz de monoie provee ; 
Puis s’i est tote nuit en un liu acutee. 

Par matin, ans ke pot, est a la glise alee. 

A labeie en vait, u ele astoit privee. 

A[Il] portier a parlé come feme apensee ; 

Et voiz et continence a si bien devisee, 

Ja par ome qui vive n’iert jor mais avisee. 


“Portier, fai moi parler vias a dant abé! 

Dis li que a la porte as laissiét un castré. 

Sers sui l’empereor, si aport karité; 

Et vulh parler o lui d’un consel [mut] privé.” 
Li portiers bat l’anel, si at l’abé apeleé. 

L’abes ot le tenten, si n’at pas demoré. 

Cil li dist la parole, si l’at fors amené. 
Esmerades le vit, s’at le cap encliné; 

Et li baise la boce par grant humilité. 

Sa volenté li dist et soi li at celé. 


“ Canbrelains del palais Teodoise ai esté 

Et servi en la cuer que li altre castré. 

En la terre d’Egypte ai riche eredité. 

N’i at oir ne mais moi de tot me parenté. 
Alcant ome ont a moi de monie parlé. 

Icest vostre covent si m’ont sovent loé, 

Que bien tinent lor ordene et aiment chasteé. 
De converser 0 vos aroie volenté. 

Sire, car me recoi par sainte karité. 

Oste me de pechié; fai me servir a Dé.” 


L’abes fut dolce riens et de religion. 

Ojit cum saintement fist sa petision 

Et de la sainte chose vit la conponction. 

Les larmes li coroient des olz a grant fuison. 
Respondi dolcement: “ Frere, voi la maison! 
Ensaie lons la regle la conversasion. 

Se t’i plaist remanoir, volentiers te codron. 
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Esmerades respont: “ Et nos |’esaéron.” 
Dont trait les cinc cenz solz k’avoit en se mofon 
Et dist: “ Recivez ore ce que nos aporton. 


Se Deus ce nos consent ke o vos remanon, 

Tote nostre herité, se Deu plaist, i lairon.” 545 
“ Livre te donc a Deu et nos te reciv[r]on. 

Un mastre qui t’aprende de l’ordene te querron 

Et les dras ki avinent a riegle toi donron. 

Con te nomerons nos?” “ Esmerades ai non.” 

L’abes li at livrez dras de religion 550 
Et li balhe custode un mone Agapiton 

Ki bien astoit letrez et si esprovez hon 

Qu’i[]] ne cremoit diable et sa temptasion. 


L’abes l’at coroné et vestut de l’abit; 

Agapitun se maistre apele, si at dit: 555 
“ Garde moi bien cestui ; prodom serat, s’il vit. 

Doctrine le moi bien et en fait et en dit. 

Miedres soit que ses maistres ; si sera il, ce quit.” 

Ce que l’abes comande li bons maistre obeit ; 

Anz en [to]te sa vie a nul jor nel gerpit. 560 
Trente et uit ans l’amat toz plains [et] sil(z) servit; 
Ans ne la vit iree ne sa fable n’oit, 

Ne ne sot que fust femme ne nul semblant n’en vit. 


Kant fut Eiifrosine vestie et conree[e]. 

Agapytus ses maistres l’at des ordenes paree, 565 
Az orisons l’en at en la glise menee. 

Parut sa blance cars, sa face enccleree, 

Li olh vair et riant et la boche molee. 

La congregations por pou ne fut dervee. 

Cogitasion male lor est el cuer montee. 570 
Li jovencel l’esgardent cum beste saétee 

Et dient en lor cuer: “ U fut ceste trovee?” 

Li saive ome ont la cose a dant abé mostree. 


Dient li: “ Fai oster cest castré d’entre nous. 

Ce n’est mie castrez, mais Sathan l’envious 575 
Qui nos vuet trebuchier en ses laz a estrous. 

S’entre ces jovenciaz estat un jor u dous, 

Ja en orons tal chose dont tot serons gragnous.” 

L’abes ot la parole, si fut bien cremetous ; 
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Esmerade en apele, si li dist par iaz dous: 580 
“Fiz, tu as (tu as) grant biaté, si es trop convoitous, 

Et caens at enfans et homes folious. 

Esta coi en ta cele, ne venir entre nous.” 


Cant ot parlét o lui, Agapitun apele. 

“Fai toi et ton desciple, Esmerade, une cele. 585 
Bien li fai aorner que ele li soit bele, 

N’i soit a dire riens ne livre ne capele. 

Bien gart n’en isse fors; trop est sa face bele. 

Ne vulh ke alhe mais en l’enclostre no[v]ele. 

Nostre frere en ont ja comencié tel querele. 590 
Comeiit en sunt ja come d’altre pucele, 

Mais or covient oster d’entr’iaz la miroéle. 

Mar en orai ja mais ne tence ne favele.” 


La soue obedience recoit Agapitus 

Et Esmerade oit que mise iert en reclus. 595 
Lie en est et joiose ; unque mais ne fut plus. 

Or voit que de sa vie n’irat mie a reiis 

Et croit que mut I’at chiere nostre sire Jhesus. 

Respont a son abét: “ Pere, je nel refus. 

Ja, se tu nel comandes, ne passerai sor I’us.” * 600 
En se cuer loé Deu, le Sagnor de lasus: 

“ Deus ki par ta mercit nos visitas ¢a jus, 

Voire car et voire arme de virgene receiis. 


Por nos pechiés fuz pris et loiés et batus 

Et jugiés a boisie et o larrons pendus 605 
Et posez el sepucre el sydone encosus ; 

Et visitas infer por retraire tes drus. 

Leviathan loias quis avoit retenus. 

En toi fut li serpens anciens deceiis. 

Morir te fist en crois et dist: ‘Ciz est vencuz; 610 
Cestui ne do ge mais, car toz est abatus. 

Purs hom est et non Deus; or est toz conegus.’ 

Ice pensoit de toi li fel, li deceiis. 


Por ce fut engigniés et ses regnés tolus. 

Pris fut o la vermine cum atre poissons mus, 615 
Car eres en la terre cumme caitis venus, 

Ta deité coverte, d’umanité vestus. 

Ta car volt tranglotiz ; o lance fut cosus, 
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Cant par ta deité fut pris et retenus. 

Al tier jor surrexis et fus le jor veiis 

Cinc fois a tes desciples et bien reconeiis. 

O trois processions fuz el ciel receiis, 
D’angeles et d’omes vis et de mors perseiis. 


A le destre te pere sies [tu] rois posteis. 
D’illoc venras jugier et les mors et les vis 
Et rendras a chascun ce qu’il arat conquis. 
Qui bien t’arat servi recivrat paradis 

Et li maleiireit descendront en abis. 

Qui de toi partirat totens serat caitis ; 

Es mains al viel serpent Leviatan iert mis. 
Qui en se ventre irat peris iert a tozdis. 
Il ne prent raencon de nul de ses chaitis, 


Ne quiert or ne argent, ne prendroit vair ne gris. 


Chier sire, garde moi de la sue balhie. 
Recuel le mien petit servise en ceste vie. 

Tu conois me corage, ne m’estuet quel te die. 
Tu seis que je voroie estre la toue amie, 
Mais nez estre t’ancele ne sui ge digne mie. 
Nuncporhuec si pensoie estre tote garie, 
Cant je ere venue a l’ordne de moinie, 

Mais tant sui pecheris, n’i puis estre soffrie 
Entre la sainte gent, n’avoir lor conpagnie. 
Fors serai d’atre gent come Lazere mendie. 


Ensorquetot icé aloie je querant. 

Or serai mise en canbre ensenble mon amant; 
O lui consilherai des or a me talant. 

N’orai ne ne verai mais riens a son pessant, 
N’arai altre desduit le jor en me voilhant. 

O lui iert mes pensez le nuit en me dormant. 
Sire, toue mercit, or me mostre senblant, 

Que ma petite amors toi soit auques en grant. 
Le convers de ces omes aloie mut dotant, 
Mais or m’as voie overte k’aloie desirant.” 


Eiifrosine astoit el renclus establie. 
Agapitus la sert ki onques ne I’oblie. 
Panutius en est alez de l’abeie. 

Cant fut a sa maison, si demandat s’amie. 
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Li serf li ont conté: “ Sire, n’en savons mie. 
Ersoir astoit gaens a ore de complie; 

Puis ne fut de nul home veiie ne oie. 
Cremons ke ses espos I’ait enblee u ravie, 

A cui vos en faisiés, ce disoit, grant boisdie. 
Toliés li sa femme, cinc [ans] at, par folie. 


Cant l’ot Panutius, mut devint esmariz; 
Sovent mue pensers ; toz est descoleriz ; 
Cerce(n)t de sa maison et crotes et voltiz, 
Que n’i soit malvais om o sa filhe atapiz. 
Cant ne le pot trover, toz en est esbahiz. 

A la maison al segre corut grains et mariz; 
Dist lor: “ Or sui ge, cui, vergondez et laidiz, 


,Cant en avez ma filhe amenee a mialtriz. 


Se je le soffre issi, dont soie je honiz. 
Tu ne seras mes segres ne cis serat mes fiz.” 


Li seres li respont: “ Nel deiisiés pas dire. 
Fol(i)és vos u gabez u vos parlez par ire. 

Ciz serat vostre fiz et vos serez ses sire, 

N’il ne vos honiroit ; ans se lairoit ocire ; 

Mais faites nos entendre ce que vos volez dire. 
La bele Eiifrosine, nuz de nos ne la vire.” 

Cant l’ot Panutius, parfondement sospire ; 
Deront sa blance crine et sa barbe detire 

Et la jube deront, le pelicon desire ; 

Pasme soi tenrement ; en l’apuie se vire. 


Cant fut de pamisons Panuzes redreciez, 

Assis en la caiere l’escamel a ses piez, 

Comence un dol a faire: “ Deus, ke sui engigniez! 
Perdue ai ma baldor; jor mais ne serai liez. 
Adiree ai ma filhe, dont sui grains et iriez; 

Ne sai kalz adversiers nos at si engigniez. 

Filhe, mut sui por vos, cinc ans at, travilhiez ; 

Or et argent et dras por vos apparelhiez, 

Faites riches maisons, manoirs edefiiez, 

Por vos metre a honor, en tant ke vos viviez. 


Filhe, mais qui vos at de ma maison emblee? 
Kal lou vos ont ravie u morte u devoree? 
Prendre deviés sagnor. U estes vos alee? 
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Ne ferez ja folie, car trop estes senee, 

Ne de malvaise orine ne fustes vos pas nee. 
Quise fustes a Deu. II vos avoit donee. 
Il ne sofferat ja que soiés violee. 

Une rien sai ge bien, se vive estes trovee: 
Por vos iert la citez d’Alixandre oneree, 
Ne ja de malvaistié ne serez apelee. 


Filhe, mut puis avoir grant dol et grant iror. 
Norrie vos avoie a joie et a baudor, 

Aprise dolcement et donee a honor. 

De sens et de bonté vos portiez la flor. 

Or vos en ont portee ne sai quel robeor 

U alcuns encantere at or la vostre amor, 
Mais ja ce ne crerai, tant sai vostre valor. 


Mut m’estes pres del cuer ; mut en ai grant dolor. 


Vos me ferez morir a dol et a tristor. 


Ja, tant que je vivrai, n’iert mais jors ne vos plor. 


Filhe, por vos m’estuet sovent atendreier. 
Segres, plore(s) ta bruz et tes fiz sa molhier. 
Aidiez me le mien dol a crestre et exalcier. 
Plorez vostre damage et jé me desturblier. 

Je n’ai pas icest dol comenciét por laissier. 

Ne me confortez ja! Laissiez moi assasier. 
Laissiez moi ce plorer que el siecle ou plus chier. 
Om ne me poroit mais de plorer chastier, 

Ne me dol oblier, car oblier nel kier.” 


De[1] dol que fait li pere ne sai prout reciter. 
L’espos de l’atre par se reprent a pasmer. 

Cil ne vuet ne ne seit se dol amesurer. 

Tel dol at et tel ire ke ne puet mot soner; 
Le cuer gros et enfiét qui nel lait sospirer 

Ne les olz sol ovrir ne vers ome esgarder. 
Panuzes s’esbahit del dol a[1] bacheler ; 

Por poi ke ne li fait le sien dol oblier. 

Cant li segres le fait d’aige froide aroser 

Et cil s’en esperit, si comence a plorer. 


A la froidor de l’aige s’esperit li espous. 
Devant soi vit Panuze dolosant et granious. 
Membre li de s’espose dont tant est dolerous. 
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Comence un dol a faire—anc n’oi tant pitous. 
“ Eiifrosine bele, ke dirai ge de vous? 
Laissiét m’avez soltif et iriét et dotous. 
Soltif—-car je n’amoie el siecle ne mais vous. 
Iriét—car perdut ai ce dont ere joious. 
Dotoz—car or ne sai par le quel de nos dous 
Moi est sobrecoruz ciz dolz tant perihlous. 


S’enver vos j’ai forfait, mut en sui vergondous ; 
Nel fis mon esciant par Deu le glorious ; 

Ans ai por vos estét prous et chevalerous ; 

Ans ne fui en besog, se moi membra de vous, 
Que senpres ne fesisse vert elme tot terrous ; 
Mais des or serai vis et taisans et hontous. 
Gaberont soi de moi cil vasal folious ; 
Demanderont: ‘ U est la drue a l’orgilhous ? 

Il en faisoit les jostes et les tornois costous. 

Ja ne la sentirat de nuit soz le velous.’ 


Atre en arat les ris et les jous amerous ; 

Et gé, que porai dire, li chaitis dolerous! 
Remetrai keme nois en un jor u en dous; 
Mais une riens croi jé, dont toz sui fiancous: 
Qui de vos dirat mal mentirat a estrous. 

Ja ne serez miatris ne je ne serai cous. 

Atre chose espoir jé, dont plus sui paiirous: 
Traitor vos ont morte por envie de nous 

Et l’avoir vostre pere ont enblé a estrous. 
Mal fust il aiinez, cant perdue en ai vous. 


Deus, ke dure aventure, cant perdue ai ma drue, 
Me cuer, me hardement, me consel, mi’ aiue! 

Or serai come turtre qui se per at perdue; 

N’irai mais al tornoi, ne ne poindrai par rue. 

Ja ne porterai mais ensegne a or batue, 

Ne brogne a or saffree n’iert mais par moi vestue. 
Jor mais chevalerie n’iert par moi maintenue. 
Mones serai en glise ma corone tondue. 

Plorerai mes pechiez et la mort de me drue 

Et perdrai ma jovente cum esperviers en mue.” 


Li segres voit le dol; mut se vo[i]t airier. 
Conforteir doit Panuze et se fil chastoier. 
Dist il: “ Car vos laissiés des or mais consilhier ! 
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Tel dol vos voi ci faire qui bien fait a laissier. 
Ne devez la pucele crier ne blastengier, 

Ne le dol sordoloir, ne menzogne affichier. 
Une riens sai de li—hom ne la puet noier— 
Ans n’ot Eiifrosine le cuer vain ne legier, 

Ne n’at ome soz [c]iel tant hardi ne si fier 
Qui la filhe Panusce osast a mort jugier. 


Mais une riens espoir que vos vulh aco[i]ntier: 


La donsele avoit Deu sor tote chose chier, 

Ne ne fist ans senblant ke volsist nocoier, 

Ne rist ne ne gabat devant nul chevalier. 
G’espoir que a ceste ore est none a un mostier. 
Envoions nos espies ; si le faison cercier. 

Se trovee i puet estre, faisons l’en repairier. 
Nos ne Ii laisserons por cent livres d’or mier. 
En la terre d’Egypte n’en at icel clergier 

Que ne I’en venquisons, s’il en voloit plaidier.” 


Panutius oit le consel bon et sage 

Et li mescins s’atenpre un petit de sa rage. 
Font crier par le vilhe le banc del segnorage: 
Que il n’i ait nul home, ja soit de cel parage, 
Se coile la pucele, ne li quiere hontage, 

Ja mais [n’]ait del sagnor ne feu ne iretage. 
Puis cercent l’abeie, le port et le rivage; 

Si s’en vont par Egypte totes pars li mesage ; 
N’i remaint a cercier mestiers ne ermitage. 
Li curliu ont en vain degasté lor voage. 


Et Panuzes at mis grant avoir en damage, 
Ne n’ot de nule part senblant ne novelage. 

A labé Teodose vat mostrer se damage. 

“ Sire; mut ai oiit o toi grant amistage 

Par ta grant saintitét, par nostre comperage, 
Par une moie filhe dont creis mon linage. 
L’atre jor la voloi[e] doner en mariage, 
Mais or moi est enblee a dol et a damage, 
Que je en ai tal dol, a poi que je n’enrage. 


Sire, car prie Deu cui sens par tot ataint, 

Cui riens ne puet celer, ke ma filhe me raint; 
Qui doner le me pot, que rendre le me daint ; 
U qu’ele soit alee, ke vive le ramaint. 
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Il voit me desier et le dol qui moi straint. 

Ocie moi de mort, ans que issi me paint. 

Si me serre li cuer, a pou qu’i[l] ne m’estaint. 
Ire et dolz me confont et pitiez me revaint. 
Ans ne n’ot nul amor cui ses cuers ne destraint, 
Ne besog n’ot d’aie qui d’aie se faint. 


Chier pere, aiie moi, qui en as posteé— 

Le tien pooir ver Deu ai ge bien esprové— 
Et somon le covent, k’il en apele[nt] Dé. 

Ja contre lor proiere n’i arat rien celé, 

Ne ne serat ma filhe en si lointain regné 

Que la promiere nuit ne lor soit demostré.” 
L’abes at le baron dolcement conforté: 

“ Panuze, tu n’as rien que Deus ne t’ait doné. 
De toi et de ta filhe at il tot ordiné 

Et de toi et de li ferat sa volenté. 


Porhuec li pro[iJerons que par sa pieté 
Nos en face savoir se plaisir et se gré; 
Et tu remandras ore cgaens en karité, 

Et diras de t’acointe a la fraternité. 

Om dolerous ne doit estre en soltivité. 
Li frere te feront mut bele humanité; 
Deu pro[i]eront por toi en tote humilité. 
Se ci ne prens consel et confor enver Dé, 
Ja par ome vivant ne l’aras mais trové.” 
Et Panuzes respont: “Consel m’avez doné. 
Des k’en soie certains, n’irai mais a cité.” 


Panuzes est remeis en la sainte maison. 
L’abes et li covens font grant affliction, 

Et junent a efort o comune orison, 

Que Deus par sa pitiét lor face a mostrison 
Savoir qu’est devenue la filhe a cel baron. 
Mandent a Esmerade par dant Agapiton 
L’aventure Panuze et sa petision, 

Qu’il en proiet a Deu, qu’il confort le baron; 
Face li de sa filhe tal revelation, 

Qu’il ne soit en dotance del trover u del non. 
L’abes et li covent se sunt mut travilhiét 


Por amor de Panusce qu’i[l] veoient iriét. 
Set jors ont jeiiné et Deu en ont proiét. 
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La Vie de Sainte Euphrosine 


Cant il ne lor respont, tot en sunt esmaiét. 
Criement ke Deus lor soit irez por lor pechiét. 
Por la virgene le fait a cui at s’amistiét ; 

Ne le volt contrister ; mut en ot grant pitiét, 
Car por amor de lui ot le siecle laissiét ; 

(Et) Se pere terrien at por lui renoiét ; 

N’at confor ne mais lui; por lui a tot cangiét. 


La bele Eiifrosine oit le mandement 

Que li porte ses maistres et de part le covent. 
Pitiét at de se pere et plore tenrement, 

Car il l’avoit norrie suéf et dolcement; 

Mais s’amor at a Deu qui ne frecist nient, 
Qui le cors li escafe et le cuer li esprent. 
Cuce s’en orisons, et prent venes sovent, 

Et des larmes des olz sorfont le pavement ; 
Et fait sue orison si acemeement, 

K’a son ordene obeist et ver Deu n’en offent. 


“ Deus, ki nos ensegnas pere et mere onerer, 
Mais sor tote altre riens comandas toi amer, 
De la tue amistiét je ne vuelh retorner 

Ne l’amor de me pere ne puis mie oblier. 
Dans abes me comande a toi por lui oreir, 
Que il poist sa filhe en cest siecle troveir. 

La sue obedience je ne Il’os refuseir. 

Sire, je t’en apele ; degne moi escuter! 

Otroie li sa filhe si veoir et trover, 

Que n’en conoisse mie jusk’a l’arme sevrer.” 


A bries moz at la virge s’orison parfinie. 
Deus at tot otroiét ce que li kist s’amie. 
L’abes ‘fut travilhiez et la sainte abeie, 
Mais la lor orison ne fut pas recolhie. 
L’abes fut bien letrez et de grant cortesie ; 
Entres atres vertuz grase ot de prophesie. 
Il conforte Panuse et sovent le castie: 
“Frere, ne t’esmaier de travas d’este vie, 
Car ceste vie est male et plaine de boisdie. 


Cant ele aime plus l’ome, en riant le defie. 
Lies puet estre li sers cui ses sires chastie, 

Et li fiz cui ses peres destraint de sa folie; 
Celui dont lui ne calt, tost l’a[t] mis en oblie; 
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Puis vat come la nef cui la plete est falie. 
Menbre toi de l’ystore de Job et de Tobie, 
Que furent travilhié anbedui par envie. 
Tu plains une pucele qui t’est evanuie, 

Et Job en perdit trois et set fis en un die. 
Plevis toi que ta filhe est en bune partie 
Et la veras encor et oras en ta vie.” 


D’itant s’es[t] Panuzes un petit confortez. 
L’abeit et le covent at li bers saluez. 

Cant les ot un et un baisiez et acolez, 

A la cité s’en est a sa maison ralez. 

A Damedeu servir est trestoz atornez ; 

Fait longes orisons et larges charitez. 

N’at ermite en Egypte qui n’en soit visitez. 

A[z] mastiers d’Alixandre fait grandes largetez, 
Et de povres manoirs at alcans relevez. 

Az petis orfenins rent lor hereditez. 


Mais del dol de sa filhe ne se puet contenir, 
Et de jor et de nuit por li fait tant sospir. 

A l’abé Theodose !’en estuet .revenir. 

Dist li sire: “ Ne puis cest martyre soffrir. 
Por le dol de ma filhe me covenrat morir. 
Eiifrosine dame, que me faites fremir! 

Tant me penai de vos et aprendre et norrir; 
Tant [fort] vos desiroie une fois a tenir. 
Entre vo[z] bras voroie ceste vie fenir.” 


L’abes vit le baron si forment esmaier ; 

Dist li: “ Voroies tu a un mone acointier? 
N’at plus esperital en tretot le mostier. 

Parler seit dolcement et ome consilhier. 

Que ke soit i poroies, estre puet, esploitier.” 
Et Panuzes respont: “J’en aroi[e] mestier. 
Une gemme ai perdue que hom ne seit prisier, 
Ne n’at home soz ciel si sain ne si parlier, 
S’i[l]ne la moi rendoit, ki poist apaier.” 
L’abes fait devant soi Agapitus huchier. 


L’abes fait la custode Esmerade apeler ; 
Dist li: “ Vois cest baron que ne puis conforter. 
Le dol k’at de sa filhe ne puet pas oblier. 
En la cele Esmerade car le laissiez aler 
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Ensenble te desciple ; li fai lui deparler.” 
Agapitus, li maistre, a fait l’uis defermer. 
N’en sot mot Esmerade, desque le vit entrer. 
Ele conut se pere, si comence a plorer. 

Les larmes de ses olz li veisiés filer 

Et par sa blance face jusk’al sain degoter. 


Il ne la conut mie, ne s’en sot apenser. 

Que sa filhe soit mones qui poist esperer ? 
Pale astoit del renclus et maigre de juner, 
Fraite de malgesir et tainte de plorer. 

Il s’aproime ver li; si se prent a doter; 
Basse le capiron, si se vuet absconser. 
Agapitus li at fait signe de parler ; 

Dist li en se latin: “ C’est Panuzes li ber 

Qui sa filhe at perdue por cui tu sues orer. 
Dans abes le t’envoie ; pense del conforter!” 


Fissent lor orison, puis si se sunt assis. 

La virgene at le baron devant a raison mis. 
Comence se sermon des flors de paradis ; 

De la joie que Deus promet a ses amis 

A cui donrat corone[s] de roses et de lis— 
De lis a[z] confessors, de roses az martys; 
Des paines ke trairont li chaitif en abys; 
Cum doit estre kascuns desiros et pensis 

De conquerre la glore ki durerat tozdis, 

Que ne puet cuer penser, ne ne la vit hom vis. 


Ci se doit l’om pener de servir Damledé 

Et ses comandemens obeir a bon gré. 

Se il avient a l’ome alcune aversité, 

Soffrel en patiensce o tote humilité! 

Par icele vertu sunt li saint esprové. 

Par li sunt li martyr travilhié et pené. 

Par grant travalh monta David en post[e]é. 
Par travalh vint Joseph sor Egypte el regné; 
Puis ot grant oes a ciaz qui l’avoient geté. 


Mes maistres le m’at dit; ta filhe as adiree, 

Et l’as faite cercier par tote la contree, 

Et [en] ceste abeie l’as assez demandee, 

Mais Deu ne plaist encor que ele i soit trovee. 
Crede mi [que] ta filhe est bone part alee, 
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Et tel consel at pris dont ja n’iert retornee. 
Ne t’esmaier pas, sire! Ele iert encor trovee. 
A tes oez le veras sens nule recelee. 

S’ele ne fust en bien, Deus l’aiist demostree 
A ceste sainte gent ki tant en est penee. 


Agapitus, mes maistres, le m’at dit des l’atr(e)ier, 
Que Panuzes li riches ert venus al mostier, 

Et somont le covent de Damledeu proier 

Que sa filhe li daint en sa vie enseignier. 

Moi en at fait mes maistres et juner et voilier 

Et proier Damledeu qu’i[1] te daint consilhier. 
De toi veoir avoie, certes, grant deseier 

Por sol toi conforter et por toi kastier. 

Amis, por coi t’ocis? N’i at nul recovrier. 

En cest dol ke tu fais ne pues rien gaagnier. 


. Ce que Deus at jugiét, vues le tu destorner? 


Il ordine les coses mies k’om ne seit penser ; 

Ne lairat riens a faire del miez por te plorer. 

Il donat ses perceps por le siecle salver: 

K’om ne doit pere et mere contre Deu pas amer, 
Ans doit hom tot le siecle por sol lui adosser 

Et gerpir tote rien por lui sol akater. 

La pucele n’en fait, ce sai bien, a blamer, 

S’ele gerpit se pere por Damledeu amer, 

(Et) La terriene honor por le ciel hereter. 


Tu qui plus as vescu, kar le fai assiment, 

Et lais ester le dol qui ne te valt nient. 

Loe Deu de ta filhe ki la fait al plus gent. 

Le siecle at denoiét et gerpit castement. 

Qui atendroit el siecle alcun amendement, 

Cil aroit, estre puet, ke d’ire, al jugement 

U n’arat rien celét; ne triche ne ne ment; 
Mais cil ki kascun jor voit ci l’enpirement, 
Que atent il el siecle? Feu durable et torment. 
Chiers amis, va t’en or! Je demor malement.” 


Kant Panuzes oit la vois de la pucele, 

Ele li est plus duce ke harpe ne viele; 

Ans tal savor n’en ot ne pimens ne canele. 
Le congiét prist envis d’eissir fors de la cele. 
Piement i[l] regrate l’arme de la donzele. 
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Cant fut Panutius eissuz de la chapele, 

Et il trovat l’abét, dulcement I’en apele: 

“ Sire, toe mercit, parole ai oit bele, 

Et m’est entree el cors une joie novele. 

Mut par est de Deu plains li mone[s] de la cele. 


Par sa dulce parole m’at (is)si esle[e]cié, 

Que me cuer m’at rendut et si m’at kastoié, 
Por pou n’ai de ma filhe tot le dol obliié, 

Et ensemble icel frere ai pris tal amistié, 

Tos me plore li cuers, por ce ke I’ai laissié. 

Mais or m’en vulh aler; donez moi le congié!” 
L’abes levat sa main, si l’at de Deu segnié. 
Panuzes s’umilie, si li baise le pié. 

Al partir ont ploré ambedui de pitié. 


Esmerades avoit toz biens [Deu] deservis, 
Trente et uit ans toz plains el reclus aconplis. 
Deus li at ses labors et finez et meris. 

Egrotez est li cors, car trop eret laidis, 

De juner et de froit maiselez et blemis; 

Nel pot mais endurer ; a[1] lit est atapis. 

Mais cant li cors defaut, dont est fors li espris, 
Car par nule enferté ne puet estre amatis. 

Mut le sert dulcement ses bons maistre Agapis ; 
Lies [est] de sa bone ore et de sa glore fis. 


Entretant est Panuzes a[1l] mostier repairiez 
Et de sa carité fait les freres toz liez; 

Oit que Esmerade est a[1] lit aculciez. 

Par le congiét l’abét est ver lui aproimiez. 
Cant il le vit gesir, fort en est esmaiez. 

Il li baise les olz et les mains et les piez. 
Piement le regrate: “ Frere, vos me laisiez! 
Enpres vos remanrai esgarez et iriez. 
[Apres la vostre mort ne serai ja mes liez.] 
De ma longe dolor vos me reconfortiez. 


Amis, or recomence ma paine et ma tristor. 
Tant que je vos ooie, ne sentoie dolor; 

En la vostre parole sentoie tal dolcor. 
E[n]tre les innocens ait la vostre arme flor! 
Ja ne vos ost veir angeles de tenebror! 

Ja ministres d’infer ne vos face paor! 
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Michaél vos enport(e) a joie et a baldor! 

El sain saint Abrahan soiés mis a honor! 

Et apostle et martir et tot li confessor 

Vos presentent a joie devant Nostre Sagnor! 


Amis, or recomence ma paine et mes ahans 

Et li dol k’ai soffert, ui at trente et uit ans, 
Que je perdi ma filhe dont sui gries et dolans, 
Que vos profetiziés et jé ere atendans 

Que je la troveroie, mais or i sui fallans. 

Je l’esperoie bien ; folie est et nians. 

Angois perdrai ge vos, cui ele ert si senblans ; 
Ans si senblans ne vi negun[s] gemel[s] enfans. 
Et por li et por vos morai grains et dolans. 

Jen irai en infer o les atres plorans.” 


La dame ert mut aflite de si grant enferté. 
Voit se pere plorant et si desconforté ; 

Dist li: “ Por coi t’ocis? Tu ne crois verité? 
Tu ne crois ke Deus ait vertu ne posteé, 
Qui te puisse ta filhe rendre a sa volenté? 
Menbre toi de Jacob ki tant avoit ploré 
Joseph ki fut venduz en estragne regné. 
Ploroit le come mort, puis le vit coroné. 

Or te pri ke trois jors me gars en karité; 

Ne me gerpis tu ja, tros k’aie a toi parlé.” 


Trois jors i fut Panuzes mut dotous et pensis 

Et servit le malade cum ses privez amis ; 

Ne li soffre ses cuers que li soit point escis; - 

Et disoit en son cuer: “ G’espoir que ans trois dis 
Et orai et verrai ce que lontens ai quis. 

Deus I’at a icest ome descover et apris, 

Mais nel vuet dire encor ; crient en estre repris. 
Nel dirat puescelestre tant cum il serat vis, 

Mais cant iert en sa glore lasus en ciel assis, 
Manderat par un angele ce ke lui ert avis.” 


Ne demorat li termes ; li tier jors est venus. 
Az genoz s’enclina ; devant lui est caiis. 
Dist li sire: “ Jé ai tes termes atendus. 
N’alai puis nule part; or te pri ke m’aiiis.” 
Or conoist Esmerades que bien ert receiis 
Ses servises a Deu et ses cuers parcregus. 
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Reclamat Damledeu et les sues vertus: 

“Sire, qui m’as esté avouez et escus, 

Par cui ai tant agu[a]i[z] trepasse[z]et vencus 
Et toz mes deseiers aconpliz et veiis! 


Sire, toe mercit, me cors as esgardé ; 

Or aten le corone de me droit avoué. 

Tu rendras le louier que tant ai desiré. 

Je l’aten et m’i fi, car tu dis verité 

Et es toues promesses n’at point de vanité. 
Me pere terrien ai ci fait demoré, 

Car mut I’ai en cest siecle travelhié et pené. 
Sire, conforte le par ta grant pieté!” 

A son pere at la dame se viaire torné; 

Dist li: “ Ne soie[s] mais de ta filhe en pensé. 


Ne soies en penser, car je sui la misele. 

Je sui te chiere filhe cui tu norris pucele, 

Que tu metis jadis a letre en ta capele. 

Je sui Etifrosine. Je sui icele bele. 

Mais se tu anc m’amas, or n’en faire novele. 
Coile(a) nostre segré! garde n’en soit novel(e)e! 
Garde que ne me voie frans ne sers ne ancele! 
Tu solz me sepelis estrainte en ma gonele. 

Apres ta sepulture fai faire ma formele, 

Le sepulcre ma mere a me senestre assele. 


Cant je ving a cest ordene, je promis dant abé 
En la terre d’Egypte k’avoie heredité, 

Et se Deus me donoit ici stabilité, 

Je la donroie tote a la fraternité. 

Aconpli ma promesse, sire, par amor Dé! 

Ne vulh estre reprise de tant de vanité. 

Or me haste la mors. Pater, ora pro me!” 
A iceste parole rendit l’espir a Dé 

Qu’ele avoit sagement en cest siecle gardé. 
Sains Michiez le recoit, qui li at presenté. 


Li pere ot la parole, si est mut esmaris. 
Voit le hastee mort, si at criét dous cris. 
Pamez chiet en la place ; li sans li est fuis, 
A[z]cris est acoruz li bons maistre Agapis. 
Vit Esmerade mort gesir sor le tapis 

Et Panuze desore ki tos astoit roidis. 
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D’aige froide l’arose, puis li at trois moz dis: 
“Qu’est-ce, sire Panuze? Este[s] vos endormis? 
A cel besoing ne doit prodom estre esbahis.” 


A grant paine se pot li bons pere esperir. 

Li cuers li est serez ki nel lait revenir. 

Tant par fut excitez, si gete un grant sospir 

Et regarde le lit u le cors voit gesir ; 

Devant soi vit le maistre plorer et paleir. 

Dist li sire: “ Agapit, laissiés me ci dormir! 
Mervelhes ai oit ke ne pensai oir. 

Terre, por coi ne fens? Car te laisse entrov[r]ir 
Et recoif le caitif cui ne dois sostenir! 

Enfer, oevre ta boche, si me viens tranglotir! 


Heii, ma chiere filhe! Dulce amie, heii! 
M’aiue et ma lucerne et ma joie, heii! 
Eiifrosine, amie, que m’avez deceii! 

Tant vos avoie quise, tant avoie atendu, 
Mais or vos ai trovee et or ai tot perdu. 
Malemens sui menez; tot m’avez confondu. 
Le cors que ge norri, cum le m’avez tolu! 
N’en ai ke le carpant et maigre et deronpu. 
Mut avez povrement en cest siecle vescu. 
[Trop vous estes celee ; grant tort avez eii.] 


Filhe, pou at durét la nostre compagnie. 
Sempres vos ai trovee, sempres m’estes falie. 
Ans ne fist mais pucele nule tal tricherie. 
[Filhe, por coi m’as fet mener si dure vie?], 
Ma filhe, u est la cars que j’avoie norrie? 

U sunt li olh riant? U est la chiere pie? 

U est la blance face? Mut est descolerie. 

La vostre bele boche mut est tenve et palie. 
Laissiez moi, sire maistre, plorer la moie amie! 
Tant ke je viverai mais, dolz soit la moie vie! 


Ma filhe Eiifrosine! ma joie et mon deport! 
U troverai ge mais ne joie ne confort? 

Mut sui malaiuros et mut ai dur resort. 

Or vos ai ge perdue et a vie et a mort. 

Et ver Deu et ver moi avez eiit grant tort. 
Se g’eiisse a garder icest cors qui ci dort, 
Ge l’auisse a ceste ore toz vertuos et fort; 
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Mais cant en icest siecle n’en ai altre resort, 
Vias non a Deu juise u resurdront li mort, 


Me socorez a lui qui me maint a droi[t] port.” 


Agapitus oit la mervelhe si grant; 

Ans novele n’oit, si li fust a talant. 

Sor le cors at laissiét Panuze dolosant. 

Il en vait a l’abé en l’enclostre corant ; 

Conte li c’at veiit et oit en plorant. 

L’abes sone la table, n’i vait pas demorant, 

Et somont le covent, si cum ert covenant, 
K’en la cele Esmerade alhent a cors corant. 
Trois cent en sunt eissut de l’enclostre cantant 
Qui tot vont a socurs le psaltier versilhant. 


Illoc o[n]t le jor faite tante bele orison, 
De tant bon coroné lete tante lecon, 

Tante vigile dite, recité tant sermon, 

O tant bel luminare, o tante oblation. 

Qui dont veist l’abé entur Panution, 

Cum il conforte bel et destraint le baron, 
Ramembrer li poist de grant religion ; 

De l’atre part veist le bon Agapiton, 

Cum il garde le cors, cum il vait environ. 
Fols est qui vuet morir sens tel ordinison. 


L’abes at fait le cors gentement conreér, 
Si que li comanda Panutius li ber. 
D’aloés et de myrre le fait enpimenter 
Por les saintes reliques estoir et garder ; 
Puis la fait li bons abes en la biere poser. 
Un pale alixandrin at fait sor li geter. 
Por le presse I’en fait en la glise porter. 
Le vis fait descovrir por le plus amirer, 
Por les vertuz de li exalcier et loér. 

Az genoz vait li viez devant li por orer: 


“Etifrosine dame, amie Damledé, 

Filhe de sainte gent, exemples de bonté, 
Gemme d’atres puceles, flors de tote biaté, 
Espose Jhesu Crist, temples de sainteé, 
Prie le tien espous, nostre chier avoué, 
Que maintigne cest liu par sa grant pieté; 
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Cresse-le et edifie et gart en netteé. 
Menbre toi de tes freres 0 cui as conversé. 
Prie Deu que lor doi[n]st part et heredité 
O toi et o les sains en sa halte cité!” 


El covent qui ert grans est uns mones venuz; 
Olz avoit eiiz biaz, mais l’uns en ert perduz. 

Je ne sai l’oquison coment li fut toluz. 

Pensa ke par la virgene doit Deus faire vertuz ; 
Vit le cors en la biere dont li vis astoit nuz; 

O parfite creance est a li acoruz; 

Il la baise et li olz li est manes renduz. 

Sachiez que cis miracles ne fut mie tetiz; 

Ans est de l’abeie en la cité coruz 

Et de la grant cité par la terre espanduz. 


Panutius li fist mut bele sepulture. 

Le sepucre de marbre ot bone entalheiire. 

De la geste a la virgene i at fait escriture 

Qui mais n’iert obliee, tant ke li siecle dure. 
Panuzes plaint sa filhe, si que requiert nature, 
Mais l’abes Teodoses est lies de l’aventure ; 
Reliques at certaines et de sa norreture. 

La verté de l’ystore at mis[e] en letreiire, 

Si limee et si vraie, si loial et si pure, 

Que om n’i puet trover un mot de troveiire. 


Panuzes at sa filhe sevelie et ploree. 
Almone fait por li mirable et honeree, 

Ne n’at glise en la vilhe ne soit enmelhoree; 
N’at povre en la cité qui n’en ait sa livree. 
A l’abé Teodose porte sa recelee ; 

S’ereditét la riche at a[l] mostier donee. 
E[n] la cele sa filhe at sa vie muee. 

Illuc gist sor la nate u il l’avoit trovee. 
Dous ans qu’i vescit puis, at tal vie menee 
Que ne vestit chier drap, n’ot sa chiere lavee. 
Or en est l’abaie proisie et renomee. 


Mones fut a estros, tant cum il puis fut vis, 
Et si obediens ke n’en fut ans repris. 

Sire abes Teodoses, tu l’amas et servis; 
Tu[l] gardas en sa vie et mort le sevelis 
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El sepulcre entalhié a flor, de marbre bis. 

Tu nos soies o lui a Deu bons plaidois! 1255 
Et tu, sainte pucele, apele lo tozdis 

Qu’i[l] nos soit al besoing merciables et pis; 

Cant il venrat jugier et les mors et les vis, 

Pardoinst nos no pechiez et nos doi[n]st paradis. 


CXXVII. Eifrosine dame, Deu espose et amie, 1260 
Ne te nom ne ta geste ne coniso(i)ie mie. 
En un livre d’armare vi escrite ta vie. 
Simplement astoit dite d’(el) anciene clergie. 
Ore cant je l’ou liute, recui t’avou[e] rie; 
Por t’amor ai ta vie en romans recoilhie, 1265 
Non por li amender par maior cortesie, 
Mais par ce ke je vulh qu’ele plus soit oie. 
S’atres t’aimet o moi, je n’en ai nule envie. 
Tot le siecle en voroie avoir a compagnie. 


CXXVIII. Le mien petit servise recivez par amor. 1270 
Se je ne l’ai fait bien, je l’ai fait par dolcor. 
Apele Deu por moi, nostre chier redemptor, 
Qu’il ait de moi mercit, le chaitif pecheor ; 
Ne les mie[n]s grans forfais ne mes toz a iror; 
Frende droit en cest siecle d’icest sien boiseor 1275 
Et me laist parvenir, et o june et o plor 
Des pechiez que j’ai fais, devant me jugeor; 
Et tu, sainte pucele, franque rien, dulce flor, 
En itant moi meris m’entente et me labor. Amen. 


NOTES 


11. MS. O has ancionor. Paul Meyer who printed the first strophes of the 
poem in his Documents Manuscrits has changed it to ancianor. The editor has 
preferred ancienor, since we have anciens 609 and anciene 1263. For other 
instances of the survival of the Latin gen. pl., cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram., II, §7. 

12, Another case of this unusual gentior occurs in 332. In both instances 
ABH have meillours, which seems to show that the MS. from which they are 
derived substituted a more usual word for the uncommon form. 

15. O has par, ABH por, pour. The regular Old French form is por 
chierté de as por amor de, cf. Tobler, Verm. Beit.,1,70. For other cases where O 
has par in opposition to the other MSS. cf. 39, 62, 95, etc. Numerous examples 
of par for por occur in Poéme Moral: 39b, 159d, 298b, etc. 

23. For justification of the correction of espoit to esploit, cf. the editor’s 
note in Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXII, 458 ff. 
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36. The -t is always retained in -atem >-eit. There are examples of -eit, 
-ét, -é, but never of ei: abeit 36, 64, abét 509, 1017, abé 10, 44, never abei. 

48. posteis [potestat-ivu] occurs in a variant to Yvain, 1607, beside poésteis. 
MS. O knows only the shorter form, cf. 129, 151, 624 and posteé 822, 1073. 

60. O fies. 

67. O des hom. 

68. mon. The loss of final -t foll. a nasal is a well known Walloon trait, 
cf. Rom., XVII, 563 ff. For other cases in this poem, cf. boban 231, avinan 233 
(both proved by rhyme) argen 54, can 357, aten 1101, etc. 

77. kier is pr. 3. For other cases of loss of final -t after r, cf. confor 8309, 
862, descover 1085, par 724, cuer 525. 

78. Since the usual form of Latin si is se and since in MS. O final / fre- 
quently disappears when the foll. word begins with a cons. (qui for qu'il 163, 
224, a for al 56, 66), I have corrected si to s'il. 

79. se instead of son in masc. acc. is found in 79, 156, 170, 245, 390, etc. (20 
cases). There are also examples of me and te for mon and ton. This trait is a 
peculiarity of the No. Walloon according to Wilmotte (Rom., XVIII, 218) who 
cites some of these examples. 

85. “Never had one heard of a girl of such sense and beauty since the 
Virgin Mary.” For oir in this meaning, cf. Troie, 14146, 23182. 

88. adont=adonc. Cf. dont = donc 542, 672, 1036 

90. The final t of crestienteit is partly erased. In MS. O there is a tend- 
ency to write this ¢ and there are several instances of erasure as in heredité 153. 
—Eiifrosie. Elsewhere throughout the poem the protagonist is called Eiifrosine. 
The latter form is found twice in rhyme (111, 494). In ABH the initial vowels 
(Eu) of the name form but one syllable, whereas in O they count as two, This 
difference has naturally produced other divergencies between the MSS. 

97. The nom. abeis instead of dbes is proved by the versification. This 
form is built on the acc. abeit. Elsewhere we have dbes 61, 93, 215, etc. In 276, 
348 dbes is proved by the verse. O san. 

115. dogies. Change of pretonic e to o as in promier 325, donier 324, etc. 

117. deruie. For ruie and rue, cf. Foerster, Yvain, small ed., 4327 n., 
Guillaume d’Angleterre, 588 n., Erec, 119 n., Charrette, 5685 n: In Cligés, 1907, 
3429 ruie rhymes with enuie, fuie. Foerster explains the i as a glide sound due 
to the position of the tongue in changing from u to é@ In Rom., XXXI, 449 n. 
Gaston Paris has pointed out that dervient put by Godefroy under desvier should 
be corrected to deruient < deruer. The form deruire listed by Godefroy should 
be changed to deruer. 

123. amelive which is not cited by Godefroy may be taken as fem. of adj. 
amelif derived from amieler (séduire), on the analogy of meslif < mesler. The 
meaning of séduisant is appropriate in this passage. One might also consider 
it a mistake for anelive < aneler [anhelare]. Of anelif Godefroy gives but one 
example, which is from the poorly edited Vie de S. Edward. The meaning of 
“impatient” would fit that passage as well as our text. I prefer the first inter- 
pretation since it gives a satisfactory meaning without altering the text. 

129. “They seek her for a bride.” Cf. desirrer 4 seignor, Yvain, 5476. 
The Je as fem. pron. is found also in 150, 210, etc. There is no elision because 
of the emphasis, cf. Lais de Marie de France, ed. Warncke, p. XXVII. 

139. O Ia lor. 
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151. astoit, never estoit,in O. This is also the form used in Poéme Moral 
and Li Ver del Juise of the same MS. 

171. O vint hi. 

185. O lor iors. 

198. Is non a Latinism like uxor? Non is used as the regular negative 
only in the early monuments. Later it is employed with faire, avoir, estre, etc. 
when these verbs are really auxiliaries, cf. Diez III, 319, 436 and Zeit. f. r. Ph., 
II, 2. In the present case it seems to be a survival of the use in the older texts 
and introduced for emphasis. 

200. aiue occurs also in 425 and 764; in the latter case it rhymes with 
perdue. aie is found in 478 and 821. A similar use of both forms in the same 
text has been noted by R. Jungbluth in Rom. Forsch., X, 632 in his study of the 
language of the Cistercian Rules, a text from the N.E. In our text the impera- 
tive of aidier is aiue 191 and aue 822. For aiue as substan. and verb, cf. Poéme 
Moral, p. 114. 

201. It is obvious that the espoitier of O = esploitier which is the form of 
ABH in this case and given by all the MSS. in 342. Cf. esploit 23 and note. 

202. MS. O has fetoralhes. Since k and h resemble each other in the 
writing, I have changed to fait or alkes which fits the sense, if eslonges is taken 
as a noun. 

220. The chasteit of O is clearly a scribal error, as neteit 223 (neteé 412, 
1215). There are numerous examples in O of ei<a@ and in such cases the 
isolated ¢ which has become final is retained, cf. abeit 36, 64, 81, etc., greit 83. 

225. livre =Bible. Cf. Poéme Moral, 153a, 160a. 

231. boban = bobant, verbal substantive from bobancier. Cf. Lai du conseil, 
v. 146n, Rom. Forsch., XXXI, 799 ff., and Z.R.Ph., XXII, 5009. 

233. Rebecca. Cf. Genesis, XXVIl—Rachel. Cf. Gen., XXIX,17. “ Rachel 
decora facte, et venusto aspectu.” 

236. For this use of de with verbs of perception, cf. Tobler, Verm. Beitr., 
I, 17, 18—In the Vulgate where the story of Susanna is narrated in Daniel, 
XIII, the men who falsely accuse her and who are finally condemned are called 
senes judices, vv. 5, 41, senes, vv. 19, 24, 27, and presbyteri vv. 28, 34, 36, 61. 
Now in Latin presbyterus means not only an elder, but a priest and at times a 
bishop, cf. Du Cange. According to this authority papas and papatus were both 
used to denote clericus and sacerdos. So it is not surprising that the presbyteri 
should be called papi. It was under Gregory VII that a council of Rome re- 
served the title of papa for the head of the Roman Church. In the Greek 
Church the word is still used to signify ‘priest.’ The suffix -anus was used to 
form substantives designating the inhabitant of a country (Persanus, Romanus) 
or a rank (decanus). Paban is thus a semi-learned form derived from papanu, 
whereas doien<decanu and paien< paganu have the popular development. 
For the story of Susanne in Old French lit., cf. Eustache Deschamps, Le Miroir 
de Mariage in Ceuvres, IX, pp. 145-150. 

238. Manmucan was one of the seven chamberlains of king Ahasuerus and 
their spokesman. Cf. Esther, I, 14-21. The Vulgate gives Mamuchan, whereas 
the Eng. version has Memucan. 

252. si at counts as one syl. as in 518, where the same hemistich is found; 
elsewhere si is in hiatus, cf. 435, 516, 555, etc. 
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261. Vita: Deus, qui cognosis hominem antequam nascatur. 

265. O grande. 

282. O il ne ni. 

291-303. Vita: Dic mihi pro caritate, domine mi Frater, quanti Fratres estes 
in monasterio. At ille dixit: Trecenti quinquaginta duo (Mombritius: trecenti 
quadraginta et duo). Dixit ei puella: Qui voluerit venire illic ad conversionem, 
suscepit illum Abbas vester? Respondit ei: Etiam cum multo gaudio suscepit 
illum, maxime propter vocem Domini, qui dixit: Qui venit ad me, non ejiciam 
foras. Dixit ei Euphrosyna: Omnes in ecclesia vestra psallitis, et aequaliter 
jejunatis? Dixit ei monachus ille: Communiter quidem psallimus, jejunia vero 
unusquisque quomodo vult, aut quantum valet, ut non fiat contumax voluntatis 
conversatio, sed proprii arbitrit et spontanea voluntate. 

N.B., the different order of the questions in the Latin version. 

297. In this verse both uncontracted and contracted forms of jeiiner are 
attested by all the MSS. For other examples, cf. Rom., VIII, 96 f., Poéme 
Moral, 46c, 277c, 374b—For another reference to the fact that fasting is not 
obligatory in monastic life, cf. Poéme Moral, 565 f. 

333. O m. un pou mi e ancois a. 

336-339. Vita: Dicit et monachus ille: Ecce pater tuus veniet mecum ad 
monasterium, et faciet ibi tres dies vel quatuor. 

347. Vita: Quid ad nos fastidium sumpsisti, domine? 

348. O sens. 

354 and 361. Vita: ingressusque cum eo in naviculam, abierunt in monas- 
terium Theodosii. 

365. Vita: ecce quidam monachus veniebat de monasterio, vendens quae 
secum habebat. 

366. For this custom, cf. L. Duchesne: Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, II, 500: 
Les moines communiquaient réguligrement avec Alexandrie: ils avaient des 
bateaux qui faisaient le service entre leurs diverses colonies et descendaient 
jusqu’a la capitale, pour y vendre les produits de leur travail et acheter les 
objets qui leur étaient nécessaires. 

305-402. Vita: Dominus dicit, si quis non abrenuntiaverit patrem et matrem 
et fratres et filios insuper et propriam animam, non potest meus esse discipulus. 
Ego tibi plus dicere nescio. 

403. The me of O is impossible. Instead of adopting the ton of ABH, I 
have introduced te the usual form in O (te 9 cases, ton 3 cases). Cf. 79 note. 

403-405. Vita: Tamen si potes ferre tentamenta carnis, relinque omnia, et 
fuge. 

410. The use of penses instead of pense may be due to the influence of the 
preceding tu. For the use of the pr. as imperative, cf. D. Englander, Der im- 
perativ im altfranzésischen, p. 4. Cf. Et penses de tost revenir, Montaiglon, 
Fabliaux, III, 153. 

416. Since this is almost the only case in O where a is found for at and 
since it may be due to a confusion with apris, I have adopted at. 

419, 420. If both of these verses are retained, we have a strophe of 21 
verses. Neither of the verses is found in ABH where the rhyme group consists 
of 19 vv. Either of the lines might be omitted without impairing the continuity 
of the poem, but since it is uncertain which of the two is less likely to be 
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genuine, it seems best to include both. However it should be noted that usually 
in the instances where the same rhyme is continued for twenty or thirty verses, 
there is a pause in the sense at the end of each group of ten, cf. 330. In the 
case of this strophe there is no such pause after the tenth, whereas there is a 
slight break after 423. This may show that there is an extra verse in strophe 
XLII rather than in XLIII. 

432. Cf. Jam enim securis ad radicem arborum posita est. S. Matthew, III, 
10; S. Luke, III, 9. Cf. also, A la raix de larbre est mise la cuignée, Vie de 
Saint Johan, v. 211, publ. in Intro. to Vie de Saint Gilles par Guillaume de Berne- 
ville, p. 6 ff. 

439. Whether we accept the date of S. Euphrosine’s death as 470 (Acta 
Sanctorum) or 394 (Mombritius), there is evidently an anachronism in any case, 
for the order of S. Benedict was not founded until 529. May it not be that the 
author of the French poem was a Benedictine and wished to claim the saint for 
his order? 

448. The unusual form anele appears to be due to a change of suffix (-ela 
for -ellu). Cf. Catalan anel and anella. 

468. The first si is the conjunc. [si], the second the adverb [sic]. “If she 
goes and takes refuge with the nuns, even though she be in a religious house, 
she will be sought, etc.” 

483. por cui amor. For this construction, cf. Foerster’s ed. of Yvain, note 
to v. 2 and Tobler: Verm. Beitr., I, 69. This construction survives in modern 
Italian. 

495. cansil. For a description of the manufacture of this cloth, cf. Poéme 
Moral, 312. 

503. O gens. 

508. acutee. O has aquitee, but the past part. of aquiter does not give a 
satisfactory meaning. The Vita has abscondit se in aliquo loco per totam noc- 
tem. Since the rest of this verse is such a close translation of the Latin, it is 
reasonable to conclude that si est aquitee represents abscondit. Godefroy gives 
Sacutir (se cacher) with one example. He also cites numerous cases of cuter 
(cacher). This meaning corresponds so exactly to the Latin and fits the con- 
text so well that there is good reason to assume that the original form was 
acutee. This is supported by the acoutee of ABH. 

525. cuer=cort. The diphthongisation of checked o is a peculiarity of the 
North East. For loss of t¢ cf. 77n. 

542-545. Vita: Et protulit quingentos solidos in manu Abbatis, dicens: 
Accipe interim istos, et si videro quia possim sufferre hic, venient et illa reliqua. 

560. O an te. 

561. O p. siz seuit. 

580. par ias dous=a& eux deux seuls. ABH have amis dous [dulcis] 
rhyming s and z, something unknown in O. 

583. O Esta toi. 

501. come d’altre pucele=“as by any maiden.” For altre=“ any” cf. 
Diez ITI, 84, 3, 1. 

502. miroele is not mentioned by Godefroy. However it appears to be the 
correct reading, since it is found in all four MSS. It is connected with mirer— 
“to look at attentively,” and seems to mean a person who attracts the glances of 
others. Cf. the modern slang miroir a putains, miroir a grues. 
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611. do—The loss of final ¢ is due to the initial of the following pronoun. 
Cf. Aiol, 1783 and Meyer-Liibke, Gram., p. 159. 

669. segre [sdceru]. In MS. O there is a tendency to simplify the diph- 
thongs ue>u, te >i, etc. However not only does the second element fre- 
quently disappear, but at times the first element is sacrificed to the second as in 
this case. This word occurs six times and O has always segre(s) except in 674 
where the palatal falls giving seres. B has usually suegre(s), H seure(s) and 
A through error sire(s). 

679. vire=virent. This appears to be a case of assonance or else the final 
consonants have become silent. In Poéme Moral, text of MS. O, there are 
several examples of the loss of -nt in 3rd pl.: soffre 72d, devoie 358b, demandet 
378c, etc. At other times -nt is added to 3rd sing. as in desirent 333b which 
rhymes with ire. This shows that at least in the dialect of the copyist -nt was 
probably not pronounced. For these and other examples, cf. Poéme Moral, p. 
107.—For a pl. verb after such expressions as muz de nos, cf. Tobler, Verm. 
Beitr., I, 231. 

682. desire =descire. For another example of descirer: detirer, cf. Yvain, 
1157 f. 

Aussi come fame desvee 
Se comancoit a descirer (v. dessirier) 
Et ses chevos a detirer. 

605. Vita: quis putas lupus agnam meam dissipavit? 

717. The /| is inserted in desturblier, perhaps by analogy with trobler 
[turbulare]. 

722. O has a strophe of only nine verses; ABH have but eight. Since in 
O the strophes usually consist of ten verses, it is probable that one verse has 
been lost. Whether the omitted line belonged at the end of the strophe or else- 
where it is impossible to determine absolutely. On account of the lack of con- 
nection between 721 and 722, it seems likely that there may have been a verse 
between them in the original poem. 

746. besog is a well known Picard and Walloon form. Cf. 821 and Chev. 
as II espes, p. L, Jungbluth, o. c., p. 618, Neumann, Laut- u. Flexionslehre, p. 40. 

787. O acest m. 

796. O nut home. 

797. “Let no one, even though he be of this family, if he be hiding the 
maiden, seek her dishonor.” 

798. The n’ needed before the verb has been supplied from ABH. 

804. O neuelage. 

808. creis. One would expect creiis, just as receiis 603. Cf Z. R. Ph., Il, 
255 ff. 

809. I have corrected voloi to voloie, since -oie is the usual form in O. 
The imperf. in -oie is proved for the author in 1152, 1163, cond. in -oie 391, 
531, 1123. 

813. cui riens ne puet celer—=“ From whom nothing can be hidden.” The 
reflex. pronoun is omitted or else celer is used as a neuter verb. The general 
idea of this line is expressed in Ezechiel, XXVIII, 3, omne secretum non est 
absconditum a te; Eng. version: “there is no secret that they can hide from 
thee.” Cf. also devant deu ne se puet nuz celeir, Poéme Moral, 149d and Diex, 
qui quenuis chascune chose, Vers cui riens ne puet estre anclose, Vie de Ste. 
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Paule, 745 f£.—raint, as far as the form is concerned, may be taken as the pr. 
subj. of either ramer or of raisnier [rationare]. The first would not accord 
with this passage, since the father does not fear that his daughter has ceased to 
love him, but he thinks that she has been spirited away. raint [rationet] offers 
a reading which is quite satisfactory. There seems to be a touch of irony, for 
this prayer is answered, P’s daughter talks many times with her father, but she is 
so disguised that he does not recognize her. Another possible solution would 
be to read m’amaint instead of me raint. ABH have m’amaint both in 813 and 
815. This repetition is doubtless an error and might indicate that the original 
poem had m’amaint in 813 and that the MS. from which ABH are derived had 
repeated this word in 815, substituting it for ramaint. There is no doubt that 
m’amaint suits the context excellently and corresponds closely with que rendre 
le me daint, 814. 

856. O Tant il. 

864. de part for de par of 485. Final ¢ following r frequently falls, show- 
ing that it was not pronounced in the dialect of O. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find ¢ added, especially in this case, where there is a confusion with 
part [parte] in such expressions as de ma part. 

860. cuce sen. For other examples of enclisis of the personal pronoun 
foll. a verb, cf. a similar verse in Vie de S. Alexis, 357: vienent devant, getent 
sad oreisons. For the attitude of prostration in prayer, cf. 478. 

881. O si sauoir; ABH si ueoir. 

895. “One soon forgets the man for whom one has no concern.” 

806. plete. There is a Latin plecta (Gk. rd\exrds) which DuCange trans- 
lates: nexio cum virgulis; nexus ex virgulis, vel papyro, vel carecto factus, unde 
cofinos faciebant. From this form we should expect an O. F. plite, as lectu > 
lit. Since however in our poem we have lete [lecta] in 1190 which is a Walloon 
form, it is not surprising to find plecta > plete. The meaning “a knot of a 
cable” suits the cantext. According to Jal’s Glossaire Nautique there is also 
a form plet, which he translates: un des tours d’un cordage, and also apleitage: 
lieu on les vaisseaux abordent pour charger ou décharger des marchandises. 

918. dame. The scribe of O appears to have first written f and then super- 
posed a d, as if he had begun to write filhe or feme and then corrected himself. 
Other examples of dame used in addressing Euphrosine are in 1209, 1260. 

926. “You would perhaps be able to accomplish anything whatsoever by 
this means.” 

927. 7’ en aroie. O je en aroi. There are three cases of imperf. and 
cond. in -ot (809, 927, 1261), while -oie is the usual form of O and is the only 
one proved for the author of the poem. All three exceptions lend themselves 
easily to emendation, and each change is discussed in a note to the verse where 
the form occurs. In the present case we have the only instance of je en in 
hiatus, whereas in 352 and 1069 the elision is proved. We are therefore restor- 
ing the language of the poet, when we suppress the hiatus of je en and add -e 
to the termination of the verb. In Poéme Moral, -oi and -oie are both frequently 
found and both forms are proved by the verse. 

043. O none; ABH mones. 

044, 5. Vita: quia species vultus emarcuit prae nimia abstinentia, vigiliis et 
lacrymis. 
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046. Sc. ele with se prent. 

0947. Vita: De cuculla autem operuit faciem suam, ne aliquo modo agnos- 
ceret eam. 

952. Vita: Facta autem oratione sederunt. 

957. martys, instead of martyrs, shows a weakened pronunciation of r be- 
fore s. 

968. For other cases of posteé, cf. note to v. 48, and Poéme Moral, p. 85. 

969. vint ... regné, “came into power over Egypt.” 

993. “ Your weeping will not keep him from doing what is best.” plorer 
is used as substan. 

904-7. Vita: secundum vocem Evangelit, qua dicitur: Qui diligit patrem aut 
matrem super me, non est me dignus. Et si quis non abrenuntiaverit omnibus 
quae possidet, non potest meus esse discipulus. 

1003. ki la fait al plus gent =“ who acts most nobly in this matter.” There 
are several examples of la between ki and verb in Poéme Moral (15b, 33b, 456d, 
470d). 

1026. O denez. 

1036. O espirs. The editor has corrected so as to conform with the lan- 
guage of the poet. 

1048. This verse is not found in O, but is given by the other three MSS. 
The principal justification for including it in the text is that without it the 
strophe has but nine lines, whereas ten is the usual number. The verse repeats 
the thought expressed in 1047 and the rhyme word liez occurs also in 1041, 
which are two reasons for doubting the authenticity of the line. There are 
however in the poem other cases where the rhyme word is repeated in the same 
strophe. Since in ABH both this verse and the preceding begin with the same 
word (apres), the same may have been true of the source of O. If such were 
the case, the scribe of O might carelessly have omitted the second line, as often 
happens when two consecutive lines begin with the same word. 

1057. The curious form of scuerr (O) appears to be the result of an at- 
tempt to write sain and cuer. The context would lead one to expect sain; cf. 
S. Luke, XVI, 22, et portaretur ab Angelis in sinum Abrahae. Might not the 
change to cuer be due to an effort on the part of the scribe to avoid the combi- 
nation el sain saint? For an example in Old French, cf. Que dex el sain saint Ab- 
rahan, Perceval (ed. Baist), 2928. 

1069. Vita: jam descendam lugens in infernum. 

1071, 2. Vita: videns autem eum Smaragdus vehementer plorantem et nul- 
lam consolationem recipientem, ait ad eum: Quid turbaris et temetipsum 
interficis? 

1073. Vita: numquid invalida est manus Domini, aut quidquam est Deo 
difficile? 

1075-9. Vita: Recordare quomodo Patriarchae Jacob manifestaverit Deus 
Joseph, quem quasi mortuum lugebat. Sed obsecro te, ut per tres dies me non 
deseras neque derelinquas. 

1087. Puescelestre. The sc is the result of the result of the assimilation 
of the final ¢ of puet and the initial consonant of the following syllable. The 
Poéme Moral has puscestre, 290a, 341a, puessestre, 95c. The cel is usually 
Norman or Ang. Nor. Cf. Menger: The Anglo-Norman Dialect, p. 117; Meyer- 
Liibke, Gram., II, 135; Walberg: Bestiaire de Philippe de Thaiin, LXXV. 
Elsewhere in the poem (926, 1006) estre puet is found. 
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1092, 3. Vita: exspectavi sicut rogasti, domine mi Frater, et non discessi 
alicubi per tres continuos dies. 

1098. vencus shows by its plural form, which is proved by the rhyme, that 
the aguit trepasse of O should be plural also. The other MSS. confirm this. 
Aguait is proved by rhyme in 319, so I have corrected to aguaiz trepassez. For 
tant before a plural noun (tant chevaliers, etc.) cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram., III, 
§53; Aiol et Mir., notes to 2522, 4487. 

1110. Vita: nolo autem te jam esse sollicitum pro filia tua Euphrosina, ego 
enim sum illa misera. 

1120-1124. Vita: Et quia promisi Abbati habere multas possessiones, et si 
potuissem sustinere et perdurare in loco isto, adducerem eas hic. Imple ergo 
quod promisi. 

1126. Vita: et ora pro me. Haec dicens tradidit spiritum. 

1131. hastee —“ swift.” For the perf. part. in active sense, cf. Tobler: 
Verm. Beitr., 1, 146 ff. 

1136-7. Vita: jactavit aquam super faciem ejus elevavit eum, dicens: Quid 
habes, domine mi Paphnuti? 

1144. O dormir, ABH morir. The latter is more graphic and reproduces 
the Latin Vita: Dimitte me ut hic moriar, vidi enim mirabilia hodie. 

1147. O recois; stostenir. 

1156. O carpam. 

1158 and 1162. These verses have been supplied from ABH in order to 
make strophes of the usual length. 

1161. O tat. 

1169. O La filhe. 

1176. MS. O has resort, not tresort, so the correction made by Paul Meyer 
in his Recueil was unnecessary. 

1236. From this point the text of O is quite different from that of the 
other MSS. 

1247. In Paul Meyer’s Recueil where the conclusion of the poem has been 
printed according to O, the editor has supplied at after ans. This makes an 
excess of syllables in the verse and besides is quite unnecessary, for qu’i vescit 
puis is merely parenthetical. 

1257. Meyer prints gui, but there is a tendency for final / to fall in the 
language of the scribe. Furthermore there is no reason for i in this case. 

1261. conisoie. The MS. has conisoi ie, but the scribe usually writes -oie 
for the imperf. and cond. 

Besides -oie is proved for the imperf. in 1152 and 1163, for the cond. in 247, 
391, 531, 1065, 1123. There are three cases of -oi and all three lend themselves 
easily to emendation. The editor therefore feels justified in adopting conisoie, 
a correction already made by Meyer. 

1263, 4. The two corrections in the text had already been made by P. 
Meyer in his Recueil. 

1279. The editor has prepared a study of the language of the poet and the 
phonology of MS. O, as well as a chapter on the versification and another on 
the classification of the four MSS. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abe 359, dawn. 

afeit 32, insult. 

amier 163, join in friendship, make 
friends. 

amite 490, costume of fine fabric. 

anele 448, finger ring. 

armare 1262, library. 

assiment 1001, likewise. 

astamine 495, light fabric of wool or 
cotton. 

avinan (=avenant) 233, 
charming. 

aviros 307, rich. 

Bandon; a b. 386, according to his de- 
sire. 

Can 248, singing. 

cansil 495, a cloth made from flax. 

cap 521, head. 

carpant 1156, frame (of the body). 

castré 515, 525, eunuch. 

chasal 271, building, house. 

cieu 480, blind. 

codron (fut. 4 of cueillir) 540, receive. 

cor 295, chorus. 

cosus, p.p. 618, pierced. 

cous 758, cuckold. 

cucer [collocare] ; pr. 3 cuce 869, pros- 
trate. 

cueillir; imper. cuil 264, receive. 

curliu 802, courier. 

Denoier 1004, reject, abandon, 

deruer 117, strike, beat. 

derver 560, become mad. 

desrainier 207, explain, justify. 

do 611, pr. 1; doter, fear. 

dogié 115, delicate. 

donier 324, money. 

donziaz, n.s. 165, young gentleman, 

donzele 127, etc., young lady. 

droit’; prendre d. 1275, exact justice. 

Eage; mener son e. 187, lead one’s life. 

encantere, 7.5. 709, magician. 

enerrer 165, pledge. 

entres (= entre les) 888. 

escafer 868, warm. 


attractive, 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


escarcir 359, become bright, break (of 
dawn). 

estoier 170, reserve, keep. 

estoir 318, 1202, keep, save. 

Falir, estre fallans 1064, not succeed; 
estre falie, 896, 1160, become sepa- 
rated, absent. 

favele 503, talk, gossip; torner a f. 139, 
become a subject of gossip. 

feu 196, 798, fief. 

frecir 867, become cold. 

Gaimenter v.r. 109, lament. 

gemel 1067, twin. 

gentior comp. 12, 332, finer, 
pleasing. 

gragnous 578, grainous 734, sad. 

Ja+ subj. 139, 273, etc., even though. 

jube 682, tunic, undergarment. 

Laz 576, mesh, snare. 

lons prep. 539, according to. 

Manes 1225, immediately. 

mergelhier 321, defile, pollute. 

mialtriz 671, miatris 758, harlot. 

misel 1110, wretched. 

mofon 542, mitten, glove. 

movoir la raison 383, begin the conver- 
sation. 

Noze 165, brooch. 

Parentor gen. pl. used as adj. 199, 
parental. 

pessant; a son p. 647, displeasing to 
him. 

plete 806, cable, rope. 

Rencluz 408, cloistered monk. 

Segre 660, 673, etc., father-in-law. 

sorduient 431, treacherous. 

Table 1184, metal plate, sort of gong. 

terrous 747, soiled with mud or dust. 

Vair; ne v. ne gris 633, nothing of 
value. 

velous 752, covering for a bed. 

vene 869, penance, act of contrition. 

voilhant subs. 648, waking. 


more 


RayMonp T. HI 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES ON FOERSTER’S EDITION OF IVAIN 
I 


URING a considerable number of years, in reading with stu- 
dents Chrétien’s' Jvain, I have from time to time jotted 
down notes, mostly on passages where I positively disagreed with 
opinions of Foerster’s or thought it well to suggest a somewhat 
different view, without necessarily denying that he was right. 
Sometimes these notes were concerned with other than grammatical 
questions or questions of interpretation ; for instance, with Chrétien’s 
sources or his treatment of his sources. These notes I have now 
revised for publication, omitting or modifying some, amplifying at 
times considerably, as in the discussion below on quelque, v. 184, 
and adding some things not previously written out. 

From the origin thus indicated of what follows it will be clear 
that this is not a review, in the ordinary sense of that word, of 
Foerster’s edition of Chrétien’s poem. If it were, I should naturally 
speak in terms of high admiration of his work as an editor. Though 
I disagree with him in various details and in some matters of wider 
importance, yet it is hardly necessary to say that without the patient 
and devoted labor which he gave to the task of editing the works of 
Chrétien and writing his excellent Anmerkungen, these notes of 
mine would lack their basis, and it may even be said that if they con- 
tribute anything of value to the understanding of the poem the credit 
is in part due to Foerster himself. 

As a cursory glance will show, these notes are arranged accord- 
ing to the order of the lines of the poem. It was not intended to 
indicate misprints that can cause no difficulty to the reader, nor to 
point out all the cases where one might object to the punctuation. 
Some things which one might expect to find discussed are here 
passed over in silence. This does not necessarily signify either 

1For the poet’s name I follow the spelling usual in modern French. The 


best Old French spelling is Crestiien, in three syllables, with an i followed by 
the diphthong ie, though in such cases the old scribes often wrote only one i. 
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approval or disapproval. Discussions of considerable length or of 
perhaps more general interest are placed under the most convenient 
line numbers. 

It may well be that one or more articles of importance have been 
published abroad which, on account of the war, I have not seen. 

Except when otherwise indicated, my references are to the 
fourth small edition of Jvain, dated 1912, in the Romanische 
Bibliothek, vol. V. 

Vv. 64-68. I think no lacuna need be assumed before v. 67. 
The text does, to be sure, leave something unsaid, but it is so clearly 
implied that the expression of it in words is not absolutely necessary. 
The passage runs essentially thus: She [the queen] came upon them 
so unnoticeably that before any of them could [look up and] see 
her she was among them; except that Calogrenant and no one else 
did [catch sight of her and] rise to his feet, etc. It is superfluous 
to insert between “among them” and “except” two lines saying 
“and that no one caught sight of her and all remained seated.” 
True, Chrétien may well have written two or even more such lines ; 
he is not given to conciseness—104. The note in the editions of 
1906 and 1912 is: ne doit avoir tancié] die vollendete Tatigkeit: 
“hier darf nicht gezankt worden sein” statt des Prasens, das man 
heute setzen miisste. This assumes avoir in two different functions 
at once: as the impersonal verb, about in the sense of estre forming 
the passive, and also as an auxiliary to express completed action, in 
which latter case avoir is active, not passive, in sense. Biichte- 
mann’s dissertation (dated 1912), which is mentioned by Foerster 
in his edition of that date in the note on v. 426, has, pp. 50-51, some 
examples of this well-known impersonal use of (1) a with a past 
participle, but he expresses no such opinion of a double function of 
avoir, nor do his examples seem to support Foerster’s view. It 
would seem that that view ought not to be accepted unless examples 
can be produced to show it to be correct. It would be necessary to 
find examples which require the sense of completed action, and to 
explain away such examples as seem to give clear testimony against 
that sense. I mention a few examples: Roman de Thebes, 5412 (Et 
ni ait ja parlé del joindre; cf. the immediately following line: N’é 
seit ja chevaliers requis), Roman de Rou, ed. Andresen, vol. I, p. 
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148, vv. 3027-28 (Mult i vindrent Franceis a cheval e a pié, Asez 
i out pluré de joie e de pitié), and vol. I, p. 164, vv. 3481-82 (Issi 
furent le jor a cheval e a pié, Que deca ne dela n't out trait ne 
lancié*), in which examples note the tense used in the line preceding 
or following that which has the impersonal avoir; further, Escoufle, 
vv. 3104-05 (Mout ot au souper poi paroles, Poi envoisié et poi fait 
noise), and Froissart, in Paris and Jeanroy, Extraits des chron- 
iqueurs francais, p. 240 (La eut grant hustin et dur poigneis, et fait 
tamainte grant apertise d’armes) ; in Luce’s ed. vol. VI, p. 124. Cf. 
also the numerous other cases where avoir is impersonal but there is 
an object with which the past participle agrees or sometimes does 
not agree; also Tobler’s Vermischte Beitriige, 3d series, 2d ed. 
(1908), pp. 28-31, especially the final paragraph, for the explana- 
tion of de in cases like il y a eu cent hommes de tués compared with 
il y eut un homme tué, etc. For Old French may be compared 
Aliscans, ed. Wienbeck, Hartnacke, Rasch, p. 347, v. 8 (Contre un 
des lor en avrons .xx. d’armés, where ms. M reads armes instead of 
d’armes). The opinion expressed in Foerster’s note was not his at 
the time of his first edition in 1887; in that edition he had a note on 
the verse in which he quoted from Tobler the words “man muss 
den unpers. Gebrauch von i i a mit einem Part. Perf. kennen: i a 
fait = lat. fit, i a sauté—saltatur,” and himself translated ‘hier 
darf man nicht zanken.’ Tobler’s remark (printed in 1875) can 
now be most conveniently found in his Vermischte Beitrage, V, p. 
400, where there is added a footnote in brackets, one of the 
“Nachtrage des Verfassers in seinem Handexemplare” (see the 
Vorwort to the volume, p. III), which runs thus: NB. Tempor. 
Bedeutung im Unterschied von der personlichen Konstruktion. It 
may be added also that Biichtemann remarks (p. 51) that this im- 
personal use can occur, with avoir = étre, as making the perfect (or 
pluperfect) active of.an intransitive verb which regularly has étre 
for its auxiliary.—175. There is no necessary inconsistency with v. 
2089 ; in the edition of 1887 there did seem to be one. 


21 have substituted j, v, for Andresen’s consonantal i, #, and written ¢ for 
his c sibilant before a. 
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II 


V. 184.8 The note—wrongly marked as on v. 182—is concerned 
with the form and meaning of what is in modern French quelque, 
‘some.’ In the third edition (1886) of Holland’s publication of 
Li Romans dou Chevalier au Lyon (or Ivain) there is a short note 
on v. 182 (184 in Foerster’s edition) contributed by Tobler, which 
reads: quel que heisst altfranzdsisch immer “welcher auch” und 
niemals, wie neufranzdsisch, “etwelch, einig.” And in the Zs. f. 
roman. Philol., XI (1888), he published, as part of a rather long 
article, a treatment of the concessive use of quelque (pp. 449-50), 
in which is given an example of quel que before the noun (a quel 
que poinne, se drega) with a reference to Erec 5206, which as printed 
was an error* for 3026 in Bekker’s edition; it is 3040 in Foerster’s 
edition, and the correct reference to the latter edition appears in the 
Vermischte Beitrige, second series (see pp. 32-34 of the second 
edition). 

Now Foerster for a time accepted Tobler’s opinion; see his note 
on the verse in the large edition of vain (1887), and quel que in 
the glossary of the small edition of 1906. But in the 1909 edition 
of Erec he defines quelque in v. 3040 by einige, and in the 1912 
edition of Jvain he has a remarkable note on v. 184, in which, after 
giving Tobler’s opinion, he says: Aber einmal muss der neufrz. 
Gebrauch angefangen haben und gerade in Wendungen wie in der 
vorl.[iegenden] ist es eben zuerst geschehen. Diese Konstruktion 
war einigen Schreibern noch unbekannt oder auffallig:> . . . [here 
follow manuscript readings including grant, which last he says gives 
“den richtigen Sinn” ] was [i. ¢., quelque] ich denn auch in den 
Text gesetzt habe und mit ‘ziemlich gross, betrachtlich’ iibersetze. 
Gerade in dieser Verbindung mit painne findet es sich (ausschliess- 
lich?) in den alten Texten, so Erec 3040, Cligés 6659, Wilhelm 
2412: & quelque painne, und ebenso in den zwei bei Burguy zitierten 
Stellen Part. 5600 [Burguy has correctly 9600] und Dolop. S. 265 
[p. 319 in the edition I refer to below]. Vl. it. qualche. 


3 Vv. 184-5 are: A quelque enui, a quelque painne, Ting cele voie et cel 
santier. 

4 The error was repeated in the Dict. Général (Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and 
Thomas), s.v. quelque, and it also appears in Godefroy’s Dict., vol. VI, p. 499, col. b. 

5 This seems to me also very probable. 
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Now was Tobler right in saying that the meaning was in Old 
French “whatever” and never “some,” or was Foerster right in 
saying the meaning in the cases in question was “some” or “ pretty 
great,” “considerable”? Or was neither quite right though neither 
was wholly wrong? This is the problem to be solved if possible in 
what follows. Eminent as Tobler was, especially in syntactical and 
lexicographical work, he was not infallible, and Foerster’s deliber- 
ately formed opinion, even though put in this surprising form, is 
not to be dismissed offhand as erroneous. 

In the first place, it should be observed that Foerster afterwards 
tacitly dropped the meaning ziemlich gross, betrichtlich, giving in 
his Wérterbuch zu Kristian von Troyes (or abbreviated as Wb.) in 
1914 only the meaning “some” (einig) in such phrases as now con- 
cern us, as indeed in the glossary in the edition of /vain in 1912. 

Secondly, why should any Romance language have used quelque 
(qualche, calque, qualque) for “some” when there already existed 
for that sense aucun in Old French, alcuno in Italian, etc.? What 
may be called the rivalry between aucun and quelque in French 
seems to be characteristic, not of the early period, the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but of a later period covered by my list below, 
as seen in the examples containing quelque where modern French 
would use aucun. 

Thirdly, the first (in time) and the commonest (if not the only) 
sense of quel que or quelque in Old French is “ whatever,” quel que 
being similar in formation to qui que, “ whoever” ; and that sense is 
still common. From “ whatever” to “some,” at least with its fre- 
quent or usual implication of “not very much,” is a change likely to 
have required a considerable time, and we ought not to admit the 
new sense until we find some pretty certain instances of it, not 
merely cases where either meaning makes sense or even good sense, 
but cases where the meaning must be “some” and cannot be “ what- 
ever.” It is only natural, moreover, that the different senses of the 
word should overlap during a certain period of time, and it is not 
improbable that the meaning now so common developed through 
some intermediary sense which will make the new meaning easy 
to understand. 


If now we assume for our passage (Jvain, 184) the meaning to 
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be “whatever” it is clear that the knight followed the path with 
whatever trouble and exertion was necessarily involved. It does not 
mean “any whatever,’ but an amount which the poet leaves his 
readers to imagine; an amount which, if we had the necessary data 
to determine the value of this unknown quantity, we could express 
in figures, while “any whatever” would in this case include all 
imaginable values, any one of which would be quite as correct as any 
other. He does not say whether it was much or little. The context 
implies that it was considerable, but there is a difference between 
saying “considerable” or “great” and leaving scope for the read- 
er’s imagination. Obviously the latter course is more suggestive 
and more effective, and I think it is decidedly better to understand 
the passage in this way, and not to take quel que (or quelque) as a 
colorless “some,” which word, indeed, if it suggests anything sug- 
gests only a small amount of difficulty. And I think what is true 
of this passage is true also of all the early passages which contain 
the phrase a quelque peine, and this really is, it seems, the first 
phrase found that shows the use of quelque under discussion. Ap- 
parently it is not much, if at all, earlier than Chrétien’s time, and 
if so it is hardly likely that the simple sense “some” should have 
developed so early as the date of his romances. 

Obviously the only way to settle finally our question is to col- 
lect a large number of examples ranging from the earliest instances 
of quelque where one familiar with modern French only would 
naturally take it as meaning “some,” to the time when the sense 
“some” is certain, and the sense “whatever” is either excluded 
altogether or at least is not an essential part of the meaning in the 
writer’s mind.® This last may not be easy to determine, for “ some” 
(quelque), even when naturally used in translation into modern 
speech, may often really have implied to the writer of earlier times 
and to his readers the additional idea “ whatever (or of whatever 
sort) it be,” and in English this is at times expressed by using “some 

. or other,” or by putting a strong emphasis on “some.” Thus 


6It is not meant to deny that in modern French the word may sometimes 
imply, more or less clearly, the idea “ whatever it may be” in addition to “some” 
(or “any ”), but it seems likely that in Old French that idea was always present. 
Cf. French quelconque, originally formed from quel que by adding the tem- 
poral adverb meaning “ever,” and accordingly at first synonymous with quelque. 
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we get a possible intermediary stage between “‘ whatever” and the 
simple “some.” Further, from “ whatever” comes very easily the 
meaning “any whatever,” “any,” which covers all imaginable 
amounts (or kinds), and the meaning, “any” often occurs in my 
late examples, and quelque in modern French can sometimes be ren- 
dered by “any” in English. 

As is indicated at the end of Foerster’s note cited above, the 
Italian qualche must be compared, and I shall give some no less 
important examples of the Provencal word corresponding and shall 
say a few words about cualque, qualque in Spanish. The history of 
French quelconque and quelqu’un and of related or similarly formed 
words in other Romance languages would doubtless repay examina- 
tion, and I have only incidentally noticed a few instances of these 
French words. As to quelqu’un I will say here only that it seems 
to be of comparatively late formation, and I think it meant at first 
“some one, whoever it be” or “any one whatever.” My first real 
or probable instances of quelque as “some” without accompanying 
idea of “ whatever” are perhaps found in Commines, but possibly 
some earlier examples should be so classed. 

I list first a number of Old French texts in which I have found 
no examples of this peculiar use of quelque before a noun. The ar- 
rangement is only very roughly chronological. They are:— 

Foerster and Koschwitz, Altfranzdsisches Ubungsbuch , Alexis, 
including all the texts printed by Gaston Paris in 1872; Oxford 
Roland; Changun de Guillelme, ed. Suchier; the latter part of the 
ms. as printed in 1903; Pélerinage de Charlemagne (Karlsreise), 
ed. Koschwitz; Gormont et Isembart; Philipe de Thaiin, Comput 
and Bestiaire; Reimpredigt, ed. Suchier (also the text in the 
Anhang) ; Couronnement de Louis, including variants of ms. C and 
also those printed in Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes 
francais, 1896, pp. 53 ff., and passages printed by Langlois in the 
Appendices to his edition; Wace, Brut, ed. LeRoux de Lincy, and 
Rou, ed. Andresen; Li Quatre Livre des Reis, ed. Curtius; Les deux 
rédactions en vers du Moniage Guillaume, ed. Cloetta (including the 
Appendice) ; Marie de France, Lais, and Fables, ed. Warnke; La 
Folie Tristan (mss. of Oxford and Berne), ed. Bédier; Beroul, 
Tristan; Chrétien de Troyes, Charrette (for the part not by Chrétien 
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see the following list), and songs, ed. Foerster; Philomena, ed. de 
Boer ; Gautier d’Arras, Jlle et Galeron, ed. Foerster (for Eracle see 
next list); Amis et Amiles, and Jourdains de Blaivies, 2d ed., K. 
Hofmann; Bartsch, Romanzen und Pastourellen, pp. 1-56 (Ro- 
manzen von Ungenannten) ; Roman des Sept Sages, ed. Keller, and 
the text published by Smith in Romanic Review, III, 14-67 ; Richeut, 
ed. Lecompte in Rom. Review, IV, 271 ff. ; Aucassin et Nicolette, ed. 
Suchier ; Roman de la Rose ou de Guillaume de Dole, ed. Servois; 
L’Escoufle, ed. H. Michelant et P. Meyer; Lai de Ombre, ed. 
Bédier, 1913, Les Narbonnais, ed. Suchier; Dit de la Panthére d’ 
Amours, ed. Todd; Les Enfances Ogier, ed. Scheler; Berte aus 
grans piés, ed. Scheler; Recueil des Fabliaux, ed. Montaiglon et 
Raynaud, vol. VI; Prise amoureuse, ed. Hoepffner; Octavian, ed. 
Vollmdller. 

Besides these I have examined with some care the following 
works (except those marked with an asterisk, from which I have 
only examples referred to by others and verified by myself when 
possible, or found by myself without examination of the whole of 
the texts) and noted these instances :-— 

*The Munich Brut, ed. Hofmann and Vollmdller, v. 1990 (Lo 
gaiant prent a quelque paine; this example is from Johannssen’s dis- 
sertation, Der Ausdruck des Concessivverhiltnisses im Altfranz.; 
perhaps this and some other references from the same dissertation 
should really be credited to Tobler) ; Thebes, ed. Constans (all the 
cases are of a quelque peine in varying spellings): 1238, 6241, 
6266, 6887, 6889, 7258, 8523, 8767; and in vol. II (verses not in 
the editor’s critical text): p. 16, v. 4496; p. 28, v. 8441; p. 56, v. 
197; p. 74, v. 8975; Eneas, ed. Salverda de Grave, 4719 (0 quelque 
peine) ; Troie, ed. Constans (only a quelque peine) : 6631, 24950, 
29085, and, as a variant, 26180 (in Joly’s ed. 26076; this last ex- 
ample from Johannssen) ; Beneeit, *Chronique des ducs de Norman- 
die, ed. Michel, II, 26488 (a queu que paine; this from Godefroy, 
whose reference is wrongly 26485); Chrétien de Troyes, ed. 
Foerster (only a quelque peine, except one case) : Erec 3040; Cligés 
4304, 6659; Ivain 184 (A quelqu’ enui, a quelque painne) ; Guil- 
laume d’ Angleterre 2412; Conte del Graal (Baist’s 2d ed., 1912), 
7409. The fragment in Zs. f. rom. Philol., XXXIV, 359-61, has 
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no example. In the Charrette, in the part not by Chrétien, v. 6578, 
occurs a quelque painne; Gautier d’Arras, Eracle, ed. Léseth, 3202 
(a quel que paine); Thomas, Tristan, ed. Bédier, 1925 (a quelque 
peine) ; *Ipomedon, ed. Kolbing and Koschwitz, 3747 (a queque 
[sic] peine) ; *Partonopeus de Blois, ed. Crapelet, 9600 (a quel que 
paine) ; Chastoiement d’ un pére a son fils (1824 ed.), p. 138, v. 42 
(a quelque paine) ; Guillaume de Palerne, ed. Michelant, 4545 (a 
quelque paine); Atre perillos, Archiv f. neuere Sprachen, XLII: 
404, 445, 1108, 1361, 1899 (only a quelque paine) ; Dolopathos, ed. 
Brunet and Montaiglon, p. 319 (a quelke painne) ; *Ider, ed. Gelzer: 
2963 (de quel[que] viande; see the editor’s note), 4253 (a quel- 
que peine) ; *Horn, ed. Brede and Stengel (Ausg. u. Abhh., VIII, 
4886, aque ke dolur. Johannssen, from whom I get this case, 
refers to Michel’s ed. and prints a queke (1. quelke) dolur. The 
correction is probable); *Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. P. Meyer, 
8997 (a quelque peine; passage in Romania, XI, 64, cited in Gode- 
froy); *Chevalier as deus espées, ed. Foerster: 659, 9555, 9563 
(all a quelque paine; these from Johannssen) ; *Guillaume de Tyr 
et ses continuateurs, ed. P. Paris (references to book, chapter, and 
line; all cases from Johannssen) : ii, 20, 19 (a quelque peines) ; iv, 
14, 14 (en quelque maniere) ; x, 25, 41 (a queuque peine); xvi, 
4, 36 (avoit quelque mescheance) ; xvii, 12, 13 (de quelque part) ; 
XViii, 3, 27 (en quelque maniere); xxi, 17, 11 (de quelque 
terre); xxii, 26, 8 (a quelque chief); *Godefroy has En que- 
que maniere (vol. VI, p. 499, top of column b, dated 1261; but 
this example perhaps belongs with those which I give below 
for the construction numbered (3), as it is placed among those with 
a following verb, though nothing more is quoted); Roman de la 
Rose, ed. Méon (my references are to volume and page, Méon’s 
numbering being often incorrect; all my examples except one are 
from the second part. In any case these references are subject to 
correction when the new edition by Langlois is completed) : I, 158 
(Trueve a chascune quelque herne) ; Il, 62 (de quelque maniere) ; 
II, 68 (par quiexque malaventures) ; II, 146 (a quelque paine) ; 
II, 312 (quelque chose avoir); II, 353 (quelque chevalerie em- 
prendre) ; Il, 458 (fera quelque chevissance) ; III, 18 (en quelque 
chambre) ; III, 112 (a fait .. . quelque chose) ; III, 112 (two lines 
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farther, faire Quelque murdre ou quelque contraire) ; III, 137 (par 
quelque peril emprendre) ; III, 218 (en quelque saison) ; III, 277 
(quelque partie) ; *Burguy, Grammaire de la langue d’oil, I, 188 
has “Par quauque cause ou raison (1301, Hist. de la Rochelle p. 
Arcére)”; this I have not verified; Froissart, Meliador, ed. 
Longnon: 16875 (euist quelque cose dit); 23956 (seront quelque 
[sic] aventures) ; Les Cent Ballades, ed. Raynaud: no. xxx, 2 (En 
quelque plaisant assemblée); \xxiii, 10 (par quelque endroit) ; 
Ixxviii, 27 (par quelque endroit) ; Deschamps, *Oeuvres Completes, 
vols. VII, VIII, ed, Raynaud: VII, p. 87, v. 5 (quelque part) ; 162, 
v. 212 (acorder quelque querelle) ; 163, v. 271 (Quelque part furent 
enterrez) ; 164, v. 288 (A quelque giew) ; 354, v. 222 (par quelque 
voie oblique); VIII, p. 42, v. 169 (quelque part); 299, v. 1699 
(quelque saison) ; 329, v. 2669 (par quelque voie); 340, v. 33 
(quelque friture ne donnez) ; Gerson, *Ad deum vadit, ed Carnahan 
(Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit., vol. III, no. 1), line 2890 
(sans avoir fiance en quelque autre aide); *Miracles de Nostre 
Dame, ed. G. Paris and U. Robert (examples from vol. II only) : 
p. 22, v. 492 (Par quelque voie; after negative) ; 134, v. 317 (En 
quelque lien) ; *Mistére du Viel Testament, ed. James de Rothschild 
(vol. I only. From here on I quote rather more fully as the modern 
use might be expected to show itself sometimes unmistakably) : v. 
1253 (nous [Adam and Eve] en irons musser En quelque lieu) ; 
1717 (N’ail [Dieu] de nous quelque memoire?) ; 1733 (Tous nudz, 
sans quelque couverture); 2155 (Moyen d’avoir quelque advan- 
tage) ; 2202 (il nous est necessaire De quelque habitacion faire) ; 
2848 (jugement ... Ou il nm’ y a quelque merci) ; 2881 (Dampné 
suis, sans quelque doubtance) ; 2917 (Il y a quelque adversité) ; 
2997 (Je ne sauroye En quelque voye Fors dire) ; 3100 (Et adviser 
en quelque lieu Ou nous et les nostres seron; but this apparently is 
a case where en quelque ... ou, etc., means “in whatever place we 

. shall be”); 3110 (Quelque place l’en trouvera) ; 3646 (sans 
quelque deffault) ; 4391 (que la beste... Ne sortisse ... Par quelque 
grant fain de menger) ; 4527 (Gardon nous bien, [comma sic] en 
quelque place [no comma in printed text] Quw’il ne nous puisse ra- 
valler) ; 4594 (Se quelcun n’ ay a me mener. Observe quelcun) ; 
4614 (Vostre prison [1. e., hell] est elle si tresforte Quw’il n’en faille 
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aucunement, ne sorte, [whole line sic] Quelque Dyable); 4663 
(Peult estre que tu trouveras Quelque beste en quelque haillier) ; 
4724 (Je cuide qu’en ce boys Il y a quelque sauvagine) ; 4772 (C'est 
quelque ung que jay atouché. Observe quelque ung); 4867 (S°ll 
ne se est caché tenu En quelque lieu a lescart); 5082 (sans avoir 
quelque merci) ; 5182 (Sila... pensé Quelque chose qui me [? ne] 
soit bonne); 5491 (Sans excepter quelque personne); 5515 (de 
vices sont si comblez Qwilz ne pensent a quelque bien), and many 
other examples ; see 5625. 5779, 5853, 5891, 5903, 5991, 6027, 6132, 
6228, 6317-9, between 6373 and 6374, 6456, 6520 (quelqun), etc. 
I have noted about twenty-five more cases, among them a plural 
quelques (v. 7436); Mystére de Saint Bernard de Menthon, ed. 
Lecoy de la Marche: v. 568 (J/ vous fault donné quesque [sic] 
estrainne) ; 707 (Mieulx amera en devocion Estre en quelque re- 
ligion Que au monde); 729 (Que ne suy ge bien grant seignieur, 
Abbé ou quelques [sic] grant prelas!) ; 1247 (Donne nous quelque 
alegement) ; 1647 (Avec quéque belle filiete) ; 2490 (Qwil [Dieu] 
nous envoye quelque signe); 4054 (Pour quelque grace [en] im- 
petrer) ; *Pathelin, ed. Schneegans in Bibliotheca Romanica, v. 1188 
(Se je dy huy aultre parolle A vous n'a quelque aultre personne) ; 
Commines, *Mémoires, ed. Mandrot (my references are to pages 
in vol. I): p. 26 (dist alors a quelq’un de ses privez; in Littré, s. v. 
quelqu’un) ; 34 (Au charroy se ralierent quelzques [sic] gens de 
pied bourguignons) ; 207 (quelzques sept ow huyt cens personnes; 
from Brunot, Hist. de la langue francaise, I, p. 432), and Littré has 
two other examples from Commines for this use with a numeral’) ; 
Bonivard, *“ Adv. et dev. des leng., p. 58, Fick” (St quelc’un 
demande experience. This example is given in Godefroy, X, 457, 
s. v. quelqu’un, but I have not yet been able to verify it). 

Finally, I add some examples from *Pierre Gringore (ed. Ch. 
d’Héricault and A. de Montaiglon), referring to volume and page. 
These are intended to show that though the simple sense “some” 
had developed by the end of the fifteenth century, yet for some time 
longer, at least with some writers, the idea of “ whatever (or who- 
ever) it be” was sufficiently preserved to be plain to the reader. 


7 This use is English and German also. But in English it is found much 
earlier than in French. 
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This sense is particularly appropriate after a negative or after the 
preposition sans. Thus, in vol. I, p. 29 (sans quelque difference) ; 
p. 87 (Veu qwil deffend en leur maison attraire Quelque femme) ; 
p. 171 (after a negative); p. 207 (Se on fait au Prince quelque 
tort) ; II, p. 90 (lle n’auront force ne vigueur Pour me faire quelque 
falace) ; p. 192 (sans argent prendre De nully en quelque maniere) ; 
p. 260 (after negative) ; so too pp. 270, 275. In these cases the 
secondary or intermediate sense of “any whatever,” “any” is clear. 

It appears, then, that the first meaning of quelque in a quelque 
peine was “ whatever,” especially in an individual case (with what- 
ever difficulty was involved in that particular case). The next stage 
was either (1) “some,” with the accessory sense “ of whatever sort,” 
“some ... no matter what,” “some... or other”; whence, as this 
accessory idea became less and less important, the simple sense 
“some,” even very commonly implying a rather small quantity 
or number; or (2) “any whatever,” “any”; cf. aucun, and also 
quelconque, which latter word was originally synonymous or prac- 
tically so with quelque, but has not kept pace with quelque, having 
stopped with this secondary sense (“any whatever”). In modern 
use it differs also in position, always following its noun. 


Thus far we have considered only French. It remains to glance 
at the state of things in other Romance languages; and as Foerster 
has mentioned the Italian qualche we may take that first. Besides 
the dictionaries one naturally turns for old examples to the concord- 
ances prepared for the Dante Society and to Professor McKenzie’s 
concordance to Petrarch. It may be well to say first that the original 
sense is, as in French, “whatever.” This appears from its origin, 
parallel to that of the French word, and from its use in Dante, as in 
Purg., xiv, 69 (Da qual che [or qualche, as it has also been printed] 
parte il periglio lo assanni), and Canz. xvii, 3 (in qual parte ch’io 
sia), examples, it is true, not readily found under qualche or quale 
in the concordances just mentioned. Fay’s concordance, however, 
gives under qualche the important passage Inf., xiii, 29 (Se tu 
tronchi Qualche fraschetta d’una d’este piante), showing the use 
with a noun without a following verb, and a similar case is found 
in Dante’s prose, Conv. iii, 12, line 65 (Moore’s edition of Dante’s 
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works), which runs: ma conviene per qualche accidente essere nel 
processo, etc. In the former of these two passages it seems plain 
that qualche means “any whatever,” and in the latter “some... 
whatever it be” is quite satisfactory. If any doubt be felt as to the 
meaning in Dante, that doubt will perhaps be removed on consult- 
ing the concordance to Petrarch and observing how well one or the 
other of these meanings fits the context, and how necessary “ what- 
ever” is in Son. ccxxii (In qual ch’etade, in quai che strani lidi). 

Noteworthy in Italian is the use of gualche with a singular noun 
when the sense is plural. How easily the plural sense may develop 
from the idea “whatever” or “any” is apparent on comparison 
with such English sentences as “tell it to whatever person asks 
about it.” 

Further, one may compare qualcuno (found in Petrarch a few 
times, but not in Dante), the history of which is apparently similar 
to that of French quelqu’un, also un qualche, and qualunque (cf. 
French quelconque, and Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., III, § 630). 


For Provengal, which Foerster did not mention in the note 
quoted above, the situation may be expected to be much the same as 
in Old French and in Italian of the medizval period. The follow- 
ing examples clearly indicate that such is the case. 

First may be mentioned, with or without quotation, a few pas- 
sages in the Evangile de Saint Jean found in Bartsch-Koschwitz, 
Chrestomathie Provencgale (1903-04): chap. xiv, v. 13 (calque 
chausa requerret; xv, 7 and 16; xvi, 13 (calque chausa auvira) ; 
which show that the original sense is “whatever”; cf. also 
below, on the construction numbered (3). Next, from the same 
Chrestomathie: col. 48, v. 33 (parlatz ab la reina per qualque gis; 
Girart de Rossilho); 112, 20 (qu’en calque solatz m’esgauszis; 
Guiraut de Borneil) ; 113, 6 (Sofraignera il cals que disnars; id.) ; 
195, 31 (0 d’autra calque pel moleta; Daude de Pradas) ; 242, 22 
(c’ades calque drut hom no-ill devi; Raimon Vidal) ; 311, 30 (Si de 
calqu’estrumen Sab un pauc de prezen; Guiraut Riquier) ; 312, 11 
(Car per homes senatz, Sertz de calque saber; id.) ; 444, 17 (si vos 
aves confort De qualque un que sia plus fort; Ludus Sancti Jacobi) ; 
Appel’s Provensalische Chrestomathie, 4th ed., 1912: p. 25, v. 99 
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(o feira parer c’ostes fil|o calque ren davan sos oilz; Fl:menca,® 
v. 2426 in P. Meyer’s second edition) ; 55, 10 (qui d’amor non 
sen|al cor qualque doussa sabor; Bernart de Ventadorn) ; 103, 9 
(qu’a la iove [= jove] dizia | swau calque solatz; Guiraut Riquier) ; 
166, 10 (0 quals que mala creatura|no taucizia; Diatetik, from 
Suchier’s Denkmiler prov. Lit. u. Spr.); 178, 65 que-us donara 
calque repaus; Bartsch, Denkmaler der prov. Lit.)®; Altproven- 
zalische Marienklage, ed. Mushacke in Foerster’s Romanische Biblio- 
thek, no. IIL): v. 263 (qui nol gites Desobre brac o calc’ordura) ; 
708 (Aias de mi calque merce) ; Flamenca, ed. P. Meyer; my refer- 
ences are to his second edition. I have five examples of our word, 
besides the one given above from Appel’s Chrestomathie. Of 
these, two were furnished me from Meyer’s first edition by Mr. C. 
E. Kany, a student in the Harvard Graduate School (vv. 2682 and 
3013). The cases are these: v. 2168 (Que desir e falsas esperas E 
pensar... Adus calc’umbra de plazer) ; 2682 (Guillem[s] s’en intra 
qualque pena); 2748 (Que non n’agues calque merce); 3013 (Et 
autre mal an qualques ora[s] De repausar, tart o abora[s]) ; 5783 
(De la tor eis a calque pena); N’At de Mons, Werke, ed. Bern- 
hardt in Foerster’s Altfranzdsische Bibliothek, vol. XI (cf. the 
editor’s notes and Appel in Zs. f. roman. Philol., X1, 559 ff., also 
Revue des langues romanes, XXXI, 448 ff.) : no. i, v. 197 (Sobre 
calque faisso Moven o non moven) ; 206 (Totas res... An frejor 
... O calque esser ver) ; 356 (Creirem calque fachor) ; 851 (Saber 
de calque re); 1510 (co'l focx ardens Par arden calque re); 1677 
(calsque accidens Mals) ; 1722-24 (faisso fa Calsque cauza fazens. 
Faissos es fazemens De calque fazedor) ; 1750-59 and 2029 [see as 
above] ; ii, 70 (per calque razo Bona) ; 138 (que calque vetz Nol 
membre) ; and see the following places: iii, 43, 203; iv, 149, 257, 
258; v, 40, 266, 284. 

See also Raynouard, Lexique Roman, V, 2, s. v. qualque, and 
Levy, Prov. Supplement-W orterbuch, s. v. calque, noticing also 
calque un, calquedun, and un calque. 


8 For other examples from this poem see below in this list. 

® Appel’s glossary gives “welch immer, irgend welch, ingend ein” as the 
meaning for three of these cases, and “ etwelch” for the other two. 

10 Meyer’s glossary explains a calque pena in lines 2682 and 5783 by “avec 
un peu de peine, non sans peine.” 
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Provencal and Italian are not the only languages to be consid- 
ered in a study of the history of French quelque. Though the Span- 
ish cualque in the sense of alguno has disappeared from the literary 
language now, it existed in the classical period and Old Spanish also 
had the word. It is not necessary for me to collect examples; that 
has been done with sufficient fulness, as I believe, to show that the 
sense development was parallel to that in the three languages already 
examined. I refer to Cuervo’s article on cualque in his Diccionario 
de construccién y régimen, for his examples point pretty clearly to 
the original sense as “ whatever,” though he does not say so. He 
remarks that in this use cualque “no se empleaba sino en singular” 
(cf. Italian qualche), but he finds one instance of a plural cualesque 
which, however, he considers doubtful. He also mentions an obso- 
lete Catalan qualque in his remarks on the etymology of the word. 


In what precedes we have not considered the immediate origin 
of this remarkable use of quelque with a noun. Tobler has done so 
(Verm. Beitr., II?, p. 32) ; starting from cases like [1] quel ore que 
jel voldrai prandre, he says: sie [die Sprache] hatte dann in ver- 
kiirzten, das Verbum unausgesprochen lassenden Satzen das que 
merkwurdiger Weise gleich hinter quel und vor das Substantivum 
gestellt: [2] a quelque painne, se dreca, Erec 3040; sie hatte, nach- 
dem eine gewisse Gewohnung an das unmittelbare Nebeneinander 
von quel und que eingetreten war, an ihm missbrauchlich auch da 
festgehalten, wo der konzessive Ausdruck sein besonderes Verbum 
besass: [3] quiex que meffaiz Cil las de chevaliers ait faiz ... ja 
sojar da, wo que an der gebiihrenden Stelle sich bereits befand: 
[4] Quels que pecieres que tu soies, etc. For convenience of refer- 
ence I have inserted in brackets numbers indicating the order in time 
of these four constructions as Tobler apparently took it. Now the 
question may arise whether it is not better to derive (3) from (1) 
directly, and (2) from (3), thus taking only one step at a time, 
instead of two at once (dropping out the verb and putting the que 
between quel and the noun), while we admit that (4) is a combina- 
tion of (1) and (3), as he seems to do. Then we might say that 
putting quel + que + noun instead of quel + noun + que is readily 
intelligible, since “ whatever” is felt as a single idea, and so que 
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is made to follow quel immediately, just as que immediately follows 
qui to express with it “whoever” (quicunque). This gui que, it 
may be observed, is old, occurring in the Roland, v. 1279. Similarly 
English can say whatsoever (or whatever) man, and also what man 
soever. Then omission of the verb, at least when the verb is estre, 
is easy, the sense being still clear, and that gives (2). See also 
below. 

It seems desirable to consider the relative ages of (1), (2), (3), 
and (4), as actually found in Old French. Of them all (1) is 
doubtless the oldest; it occurs, for instance, in Foerster and Kosch- 
witz, Altfranz. Uebungsbuch (1915), col. 167, line 80 of the Para- 
phrase des hohen Liedes (cf. the note, coll. 315-16), and neither (3) 
nor (4) seems to occur in Chrétien de Troyes,’! though the latter is 
common enough in Old French, occurring earlier than Chrétien’s 
poems, and is the form recognized in modern French. My earliest 
examples of (4) are in the Anglo-French Brandan, ed. Suchier in 
Boehmer’s Roman. Studien, I, 583 ff., vv. 360, 976, 992; they are 
mentioned by Johannssen. It therefore occurs earlier than (3) as 
far as my material shows, for (3) I have not found before Troie 
(vv. 4448, 21892), and Wace’s Rou (ed. Andresen, vol. I, p. 118, 
v. 2193, and vol. II, p. 255, v. 5628). But this is indecisive; the 
construction (4) may well have been at first a vulgarism, and one 
appearing first in England, and earlier examples of (3) may well 
have existed. Indeed, since it is difficult not to suppose that (4) 
presupposes (3), it may even be urged that these three cases of (4) 
are really evidence pointing to a very early date for (3). 

' For (2) my earliest instances are from the Munich Brut and 
from Thebes, but, as we have just seen, (3) may be decidedly 
earlier, so that the derivation of (2) from (3) is not so improbable 
as the first appearances of (2), (3), and (4) would indicate. I 
may add that I did not begin to note instances of (3) until I had 
already collected most of the examples of (2) listed above. Besides 
those which had been previously noticed (see Tobler, Verm. Beitr., 
II?, 33 ; Johannssen’s dissertation; Brunot, Hist. de la langue frang., 
I, 340; Burguy, Gramm., I, 188; Godefroy, Dict., VI, 499, 500), 


11 (4) is not entirely lacking in the manuscripts, and Foerster’s large ed. of 
Ivain and the first small ed. of the same showed it in v. 5803. 
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and the two passages from Wace, Rou, mentioned a few lines above, 
I have observed only A quelque chief m’en covient traire (p. 
67, v. 114 of the Chastoiement d’un pére a son fils, ed. of 1824), 
and En quelque estat ilz soient (Gerson, Ad deum vadit, ed. 
Carnahan, line 2428). Some additional evidence for (3) can be 
drawn from Provengal and Italian; see, for instance, passages in the 
Evangile de Saint Jean like those noticed above, p. 245; N’At de 
Mons, i, v. 1742 (cf. the editor’s note), ii, 224; Meyer-Liibke, Rom. 
Gramm., III, § 630; and, for Italian, Dante, Purg., xiv, 69. 

An addition, partly, I think, due to Professor Grandgent, should 
be made to the explanation suggested above of putting que imme- 
diately after quel, as in (2), (3), and (4). There are pas- 
sages in Old French where quelque (quel que) means “ which- 
ever one,” “ whatever thing”; that is, where no noun is expressed, 
though one (or more) may be found in the context. I note the fol- 
lowing cases, among them some where quel is preceded by the defi- 
nite article: Roland, 593 (De quel que seit, “ from whichever one,” 
i. e., bataille) ; Eneas, 7759 (Li quels que seit, morir estuet); Li 
Quatre Livre des Reis, ed. Curtius, p. 107, v. 12 (si li di que il 
eslised de treis choses quele que il volt mielz que j6 li face) ; Alis- 
cans, ed. Wienbeck, Hartnacke, Rasch, v. 3167 (Auquel ke soit 
la ferai comparer) ; Gautier d’Arras, Eracle, v. 5732 (Al quel que 
soit l’estuet couster) ; Rigomer, ed. Foerster, v. 5393 (Ja ne faurés 
au quelque [sic] soit); Dolopathos, p. 388 (kil li die Quels k’ 
(rather ke) il est et de quel[le] [sic; rather quel] vie) ; Renart, ed. 
Martin, branch xix, vv. 31-34 (Assez vos donroie a mangier De 
quel que auriez plus chier, Ou bon froment, ou bone avaine, Ou bone 
orge, etc.); and branch xxiv, vv. 67-70 (Toutes les foiz c’ Adens 
[i. e., Adam] fert En la mer, que beste en issi, Cele beste sf 
retenoient, Quel que iert, si !aprivoisoient). 

I see no reason why both causes could not have contributed to 
the development of a quelque peine and similar phrases. 

E. S. SHELDON 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


(To be continued) 








THE DAWN OF ITALIAN CULTURE IN AMERICA 


“By every language you learn, a 
new world is opened before you. It is 
like being born again; and new ideas 
break upon the mind with all the fresh- 
ness and delight with which we may 
suppose the first dawn of intellect to be 
accompanied.” 


TALY, the mother country of many famous explorers and 
navigators, was destined to derive no material advantages from 
the discoveries of her illustrious sons. While Spain, France and 
England acquired most of their American possessions through the 
successful voyages of Columbus, Cabot and Verrazani, Italy never 
gained an inch of territory nor planted a single colony on this conti- 
nent. Before the middle of the 19th century scarcely any Italians 
emigrated to the United States.1 Yet, in spite of this utter lack of 
Italian conquest, colonization and emigration, Italian culture began 
to penetrate into this country at an early date and exercised a 
marked influence upon the leading American writers. The English 
classics, which formed an essential part of the private library of 
every educated man, served no doubt to create an interest in the land 
of Dante and Michael Angelo. The frequent references to Italy 
which many of them contain could not pass unobserved by the care- 
ful reader. They stirred his imagination and aroused in him a feel- 
ing of inquisitiveness which needed to be satisfied: the rest followed 
as a matter of course. 

Students of Latin were naturally led to an acquaintance with 
Italy because of the important historical characters and events with 
which she is closely connected. Many of those who looked to that 
country for ancient monuments discovered that the modern authors 
also were no less fascinating, and therefore did not fail to give them 

1“From the earliest days of the colonization of North America up to less 
than a generation ago, the influx from Italy was barely a trickle, so inconsiderable 


that a microscope is almost needed to distinguish the Italian resident population 


in 1850.” Eliot Lord, special agent for the U. S. Tenth Census, in The Jialian 
in America, p. 2. 
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their immediate attention. Benjamin Franklin, who began to study 
Italian in 1733, was one of the first American scholars to understand 
and duly appreciate its value, and earnestly suggested that together 
with French it be given precedence over Latin in the school cur- 
riculum. “I would offer it to the consideration of those who super- 
intend the education of our youth,” he wrote, “ whether (since many 
of those who begin with Latin quit the same after spending some 
years without having made any great proficiency, and what they 
have learned becomes almost useless, so that their time has been 
lost) it would not have been better to have begun with the French, 
proceeding to the Italian and Latin. For though after spending the 
same time they should quit the study of languages and never arrive 
at the Latin, they would however have acquired another tongue or 
two, that, being in modern use, might be serviceable to them in 
modern life.” 

In 1760 Thomas Jefferson turned to Italian literature and grad- 
ually made himself familiar with many of its masterpieces. He 
read but little of Dante—probably because of his unfamiliarity with 
old Italian forms and constructions—and had no great admiration 
for Petrarch because of the monotony of the poet’s constant praise 
and plaints of Laura, but he enjoyed the epic poems of Tasso and 
the poetry of Metastasio; he loved the minor Italian poets, and 
copies of some of their poetic compositions in his own handwriting 
are still extant. Thanks to his initiative, in 1779 Italian was intro- 
duced into William and Mary College, whence it gradually passed 
to other American institutioris of learning.* 

Early in the eighteenth century a number of Italian classics had 
already reached this continent either in their original form or in 
translations. Boyd’s* and Carey’s® Divine Comedy, Fairfax’s® 
Jerusalem Delivered and Rose’s' Orlando Innamorato and Orlando 

2 The complete Works of B. Franklin, compiled and edited by John Bigelow, 
vol. I, p. 97. Putnam’s Sons, 1887. 

8 The instructor in charge was Charles Bellini, a member of the party of 
Philip Mazzei, who came to this country in 1773 to attempt the cultivation of the 
vine, the olive, and other fruits of Italy. 

4 London, 1802. 

5 London, 1822. 


6 London, 1600. 


7 London, 1823. (Reviewed in North American Review, 1824, vol. 19.) 
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Furioso were among the first to find their way to America. Though 
comparatively few copies were available during the whole of that 
century and part of the next, it is interesting to note that Charles 
Brockden Brown, the first American to make a profession of Litera- 
ture, introduced Italian characters in his Osmond (1799)® and 
Arthur Merwyn (1800),° and that by 1826 Richard Alsop, poet and 
wit, had already published his Enchanted Lake of the Fairy Mor- 
gana’® from the Orlando Innamorato of Francesco Berni. 

As far back as 1799 articles on the most distinguished writers 
of Italy began to appear in several American Magazines and Re- 
views with appropriate passages from their works in Italian, or 
English, or in both. American reprints of articles of the same 
nature were also widely circulated. “As the protection of English 
copyright did not extend to America all of them were reprinted here, 
and since the publisher had nothing to pay for contributions or 
articles—the heaviest item in the European cost—they were re- 
printed, at the mere charge of printing and paper and thus secured 
a very extensive sale.”127% It was mainly in this manner that the 
average American reader gained a general insight into the social, 
political, and intellectual life of the Italian people. In some cases 
this gave rise to a special interest in Italian letters, and persons so 
inclined eagerly turned to the poetic masterpieces of Italy in Eng- 
lish translations. But, as we have already said, these were few in 
number, and on the whole very unsatisfactory, for, as William 
Tudor remarked in the first number of the North American Review 
(1815), “the sublimity of the Italian poets very often can not be 
translated, because it is connected with the charm of the language, 

8 Chapter I. 

® Book I, Chapter 6. 

10 Published by Isaac Riley Co., New York, 1806. 

12 J. S. Buckingham, in America, New York, 1841, pp. 144-145. 

18 An interesting example of this is the Select Journal of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, published in 1833 by Andrews Norton and Charles Folsom. “ The 
design of this work,” stated by the editors in their preliminary remarks to the 
first volume, “is to give a selection of the most interesting articles and the most 
important information contained in the principal foreign literary journals, a 


design, which it is hoped, may contribute to promote the literature of our coun- 
try, even if but imperfectly executed.” 
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which gives it a grace and force unknown to the other languages of 
Europe.” It became therefore imperative for such as desired to get 
a clear understanding of Italian literary works to study the idiom 
in which they were written. Hence, the more conscientious students 
did not fail to do so, being further encouraged by the comparative 
ease with which that language could be mastered. “Italian is simple 
in its structure and principles of pronunciation, and is more easily 
acquired, probably, than any other language,” wrote Jared Sparks, 
the American biographer and historian. “Since the task is so easy, 
and the treasure to reward the student so rich and abundant, it is 
certainly a little remarkable that the tide of fashionable study has 
not long ago turned in this direction.”** 

One of the best guides in the English language for the American 
student to an acquaintance with the literature of Italy was Roscoe’s 
translation of Sismondi de’ Sismondi’s Historical View of the 
Literatures of Southern Europe which was reprinted in this country 
in 1827.15 The elaborate Biographies of the Medici were also of 
importance in this connection; for, on the publication of those ele- 
gant and popular works, a fund of interesting, new and valuable 
information was communicated on the subject of Italy, considered 
in its literary relations, of which there existed before only vague 
and uncertain notions. “We have in them a comprehensive and 
lucid view of the most enlightened period of Italian history. We 
are made acquainted with the characters and literary merits of the 
best authors of the time and are told what they accomplished and 
how they ought to be estimated.’’?® 

Books of travel, which were next in frequency to the Bible and 
religious tracts, contributed also to a great extent to disseminate 
among the American people a knowledge of Italy and her inhab- 
itants. At first these were merely reproductions of books published 
in England, especially Eustace’s Tour through Italy,1* Goethe’s 
Italian Journey, and Madame de Staél’s Corinne. Before the first 
decade of the nineteenth century American books of travel were 

14 North American Review, 1817. 

15 J. J. Harper, New York, 1827. 


16 J. Sparks in the North American Review, 1827. 
17M. Carey, Philadelphia, 1815. 
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extremely scarce, this being due to the fact that the young men of 
this country were constantly dissuaded from visiting Europe because 
of the exaggerated ideas then prevalent concerning the facilities for 
vice existing abroad. Deprivation of morals and diminution of 
patriotism were looked upon as the inevitable consequences of any 
journey to the Old World. Even persons of higher intelligence and 
superior intellect entertained this view. “Let us view the disad- 
vantages of sending a youth to Europe,” writes Thomas Jefferson 
in 1785 to a young Virginia friend, J. Bannister, Jr. “To enu- 
merate them all it would require a volume. I will select a few. If 
he goes to England, he learns drinking, horse-racing, and boxing. 
These are the peculiarities of English education. The following 
circumstances are common to education in that and other countries 
of Europe. He acquires a fondness for European luxury and dissi- 
pation, and a contempt for the simplicity of his own country; he is 
fascinated with the privileges of the European aristocrats, and sees 
with abhorrence the lovely equality which the poor enjoy with the 
rich in his own country: he contracts a partiality for aristocracy or 
monarchy ; he forms foreign friendships which will never be useful 
to him, and loses the season of life for forming, in his country, those 
friendships which, of all others, are the most faithful and perma- 
nent; he is led by the strongest of all the human passions into a 
spirit for female intrigue, destructive of his own and others’ happi- 
ness : he recollects the voluptuary dress and arts of European women, 
and pities and despises the chaste affections and simplicity of those 
of his own country: he retains through life a fond recollection and 
a hankering after those places which were the scenes of his first 
pleasures and of his first connections; he returns to his own country 
a foreigner, unacquainted with the practices of domestic economy 
necessary to preserve him from ruin, speaking and writing his native 
tongue as a foreigner, and therefore unqualified to obtain those dis- 
tinctions which eloquence of the pen and tongue ensures in a free 
country; for I would observe to you, that what is called style in 
writing and speaking is formed early in life, while the imagination 
is warm and impressions are permanent. It appears to me, then, 
that an American coming to Europe for education loses in his 
knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in his habits, and in his 
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happiness. The consequences of a foreign education are alarming 
to me as an American.’”?® 

Fortunately, these objections to travel came to be generally dis- 
regarded ;?* people gradually began to realize that travelling was 
one of the best means for enlarging one’s sphere of observation and 
reflection, and that there was much to be gained by one’s experiences 
abroad. Moreover, as this country, still in its infancy, suffered from 
literary poverty,” zealous scholars naturally looked to the Old 
World for broader culture and more thorough training. So that, 
in time, a trip to Europe became a very common thing among 
American students, and the grand tour, so called, through England, 
France, and Italy was finally considered the indispensable final 
polish to education. In 1899 William Tudor wrote as follows: 


“The people of this town (Boston) are great travellers. It 
would be difficult to find a society of half a dozen who change their 
linen every day, in which some, if not most of the party, have not 
visited Europe. Commercial pursuits have led a great many ; almost 
everybody has been to England. The natural desire, in liberal and 
intelligent minds, of seeing Europe, of which from their infancy 
they have heard so much, inspired a restless, enlightened curiosity, 
to visit regions so famous. Nor is this confined to men alone, but 
both sexes have enjoyed the advantage of travelling in an unusual 
degree. You might find a large circle of both sexes who have not 


18 Life of Thomas Jefferson by H. S. Randell, vol. I, p. 434. 

19 Their influence, however, was still felt far into the first half of the nine- 
teenth century; for even in 1826 we read of Longfellow’s mother writing to her 
son who is about to leave for Havre: “ May you hold fast your integrity and 
retain that purity of heart which is so endearing to your friends. I feel as if 
you were going into a thousand perils.” (Life, vol. I, p. 72.) Again, eleven 
years later, we hear of Charles Sumner saying before setting out for Europe: 
“ There will be many who will be willing to cry out during my absence: ‘ Europe 
will spoil him.” (Works of Charles Sumner, Lee and Shephard, Boston, 1875, 
vol. I, p. 206.) 

20 “When I wanted to study German,” wrote George Ticknor, “I was obliged 
to seek a text-book in one-place, a dictionary in a second, and a grammar in a 
third, the last two different in their kind. If I wanted to be a scholar, I had to 
go where the best instruction was to be had, to Europe, and first of all to Ger- 
many.” (Life of G. Ticknor, vol. I, p. 25.) 

21In 1805 Washington Irving writes to his brother William that in Paris 
the doors of knowledge are thrown open and that the different pursuits, both 
useful and ornamental, could be prosecuted. Life and Letters of W. Irving, by 
his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, vol. I, p. 141. 
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only seen London and Paris but Rome and Naples. If no other 
good is produced the subjects of conversation in society are thus 
rendered more amusing and instructive.”?* 


Among the most notable Americans who visited Europe before 
the second half of the nineteenth century were the following: 


Benjamin Franklin—1725, 
Bishop John Carroll—1770, 
Thomas Jefferson—1785, 
Washington Irving—1804, 
Washington Allston—1804, 
Theodore Lyman—1814, 
William Prescott—1815, 
James Sloan—1816, 
George Ticknor—1817, 
Edward Everett—1817, 
Hugh S. Legaré—1818, 
George Bancroft—1818, 
Fitzgreen Halleck—1822, 
Samuel Goodrich—1823, 
Alexander E. Everett—1824, 
S. L. Fairfield—1824, 

N. W. Carter—1825, 

G. S. Greene—1827, 

J. F. Cooper—1828, 

E. D. Griffin—1828, 

H. W. Longfellow—1829, 
Thomas Ward—1829, 

N. P. Willis—1830, 
Walter Cotton—1830, 


Henry Ware, Jr.—1830, 
Orville Dewey—1833, 

R. W. Emerson—1833, 
Theodore Fay—1833, 
Henry T. Tuckerman—1833, 
Wm. C. Bryant—1834, 
R. H. Wilde—1835, 

T. W. Parsons—1836, 
Charles Sumner—1836, 
Catherine Sedgwick—18309, 
Francis Bowen—18 40, 
George Calvert—1841, 

J. T. Hadley—18 42, 
Bayard Taylor—1844, 

G. B. Cheever—1844, 

J. D. Huntington—i84s5, 
Margaret Fuller—1846, 
G. W. Curtis—1846, 

Wm. A. Butler—1846, 

J. T. Fields—1847, 

Wm. W. Story—1848, 

T. B. Read—1850, 

Mrs. E. C. Kinney—1850. 


While abroad the majority of those above mentioned did not 





fail to go to Italy, for Italy was then, as it has always been, an ideal 
resort for tourists. Lovers of art were attracted to that country 
by the numerous artistic productions which have been the admira- 
tion of successive generations; others, who suffered from poor 
health, sought to recuperate in her delightful climate, under her 


22 Letters on Eastern States, p. 375. 
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blue and sunny sky. Several, in the course of their wanderings, 
jotted down their first impressions of the various places they had 
visited, and on their return to America gathered them together and 
gave them to the press for publication. Among these writers of 
books of travel, James Sloan deserves special mention, for in his 
Rambles in Italy during the year 1816-1817 he not only describes 
the country and her people, but lays also a great deal of em- 
phasis on the Italian language and literature, using Italian phrases 
and quoting from the Italian writers with whom he had become 
acquainted.?* 

In like manner, Henry Theodore Tuckerman, in his Jtalian 
Sketch Book*™* gives us a series of Essays illustrative of the local 
and social features of that country with the explicit purpose “of 
awakening in the minds of the readers an interest and faith in 
humanity as there existent.”**° Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice are 
faithfully described; church ceremonies, religious processions, 
popular superstitions and various phases of Italian life are vividly 
reproduced.*® Other writers like Edmund D. Griffin, George H. 
Calvert, Orville Dewey, Nathaniel H. Carter, J. T. Hadley, and 
Bayard Taylor, followed the example of Sloan and Tuckerman and 
by their writings threw further light upon the customs, habits, 
literature and art of the Italian people. 

During the long struggle for independence a number of Italian 
exiles sought refuge from persecution in America. Among them 
were men of real culture who on reaching this country where every- 
thing was so new to them, resorted to teaching their own native 
tongue as the most practical means to earn a livelihood. In those 
days modern languages were not in great vogue; very few institu- 
tions of learning had as yet introduced them in their curriculum, 
but to such students as were interested in them the Faculty would 

28 For a review of Rambles in Italy see North American Review, vol. 9, 1819. 

24 Philadelphia, 1835. 

25 Preface to the Sketch Book. 

26 Henry Tuckerman was also the author of a number of Essays, Biograph- 
ical and Critical (Boston, Phillips, Sampson Co., 1857), dealing with such authors 
as Giacomo Leopardi, Massimo D’Azeglio, and Silvio Pellico. He was especially 


interested in the Italian School of New York, the pupils of which attended his 


funeral in a body as a final token of their love. (Harper's Weekly, January 6, 
1872.) 
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recommend certain resident foreigners from whom they could re- 
ceive instruction at their own expense.?* Hence it followed that the 
majority of these Italians settled in college towns or in the near 
surroundings, where they would offer their services not only to 
students, but also to University professors. 


“In the autumn of 1824 and the spring of 1825,” writes George 
Ticknor, “an accomplished Italian exile was in Boston, and partly 
to give him occupation and partly from the pleasure and improve- 
ment to be obtained from it, I invited the unfortunate scholar to 
come three or four times a week and read aloud to me from the 
principal poets of his country. Prescott joined me in it regularly, 
and sometimes we had one or two friends with us. In this way we 
went over large portions of the Divina Commedia and the whole of 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, parts of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and 
several plays of Alfieri. The sittings were very agreeable, some- 
times protracted to two or three hours, and we not only had earnest 
and amusing if not always very profitable discussions about what 
we heard, but sometimes we followed them afterwards with careful 
inquiries. The pleasure of the meetings however, was their 
great attraction. ‘The Italian scholar read well and we enjoyed 
it very much.’’28 


Through the teaching of these men Italian acquired a new and 
vigorous impulse, so much so that, in 1824, the editor of the North 
American Review could well refer to its popularity in these words: 


“In the present age of intellectual activity, attention is so gen- 
erally bestowed on all modern languages which are ennobled by a 
literature that it is not singular an acquaintance with Italian in par- 
ticular should be widely diffused.” 


As the demand for Italian increased, Italian scholars were given 
permanent positions in various universities and colleges, and were 
thus enabled to reach a larger number of students and promote still 
further the study of their native language in America. Foremost 
among these pioneer teachers were Pietro Bachi and Lorenzo da 
Ponte. The former was a graduate of the University of Padua, 
and had been exiled from Italy because of his implication in Murat’s 


27 General Catalogue of Bowdoin College, 1794-1804. 
28 Life of William H. Prescott, by George Ticknor, p. 71. Boston, Ticknor 
& Fields, 1864. 
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attempt to ascend the throne of Naples in 1815. After wandering 
through England for some years he came to America, and in 1825 
was appointed Instructor of Italian and Spanish in Harvard Uni- 
versity. At that time the Modern Language Department of Har- 
vard was still in its infancy, having been introduced only as late as 
1819. By 1838, however, we already find ninety-two students in 
Italian as compared to twenty-three in Spanish and forty-two in 
German, a fact which is truly remarkable when one considers that 
all languages were elective and that the majority of students in 
Italian were pursuing this study entirely beyond the regular college 
course and were receiving no credits for their work. Mr. Bachi’s 
connection with Harvard University lasted for over twenty years 
and during that extensive period hundreds of young men were suc- 
cessfully instructed in the Tuscan speech and properly prepared for 
their courses in Italian literature. Mr. Hale, in a letter to Theo- 
dore W. Koch, said of him: 


“His work in the Italian Department was excellent. As a 
critic of Dante, he had exactly the gift which a good teacher ought 
to have in interesting wide-awake young men in this study. And I 
can say to you that when we came to hear Longfellow lecture, we 
were more than prepared for his lectures by the very thorough work 
which Bachi had done in this same subject with us.”?* 

Lorenzo da Ponte, a poet of renown and the well-known libret- 
tist of Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro, was also an 
exile, a satirical sonnet against Count Pisani having been the cause 
of his banishment from his beloved Venice. He first sought refuge 
in Austria and later migrated to the United States. In New York, 
where he finally settled, he opened a little book store and earned his 
livelihood by the sale of Italian books and wares. Moreover, being 
especially fond of literature, he thought of devoting part of his time 
to teaching, and began to offer private lessons in the language of his 
native country. This new enterprise turned out far better than he 
expected, for many young men and women of distinguished families 

29 Fifteenth Annual Report of the Dante Society, p. 38. Cambridge, Mass., 
May 10, 1896. 

80 It is to be observed that Pietro Bachi was also the author of an Italian 


grammar which he wrote especially for his classes and was used as a text-book 
for many years at Harvard University. 
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profited by the occasion and applied for instruction. The gratifying 
success which he attained as a teacher is well brought out in the 
many letters in Italian which he received from his pupils and which 
he himself published with his Memoirs. When his students had 
been well drilled in the rudiments of the language, he passed to the 
literature and introduced them to the best Italian poets and prose 
writers, expounding to them the works of Dante, Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio and of all the other great lights, including Alfieri and Metastasio. 

In his Storia incredibile ma vera of 1833*' Da Ponte has left us 
a record of his achievements in this field. He says, 


“Sono passati ormai venti otto anni da che vivo in America. 
Conobbi all’arrivo mio che niente vi si sapea della lingua e lettera- 
tura italiana, e animato da patrio zelo e dall’amore del bene, credei 
che fosse cosa da me l’introdurvele. Se quegli, dicev’io che porta 
un’ erba salutifera, un fiore leggiadro, una pianta di frutto raro in 
un paese straniero, é dalla gente lodato, di quanta maggior lode non 
dee reputarsi degno colui che per la prima volta vi porta la pit: dolce 
di tutte le moderne favelle e la pitt vasta e ammirabile letteratura? 
Io toccava l’anno cinquantesimo sesto quando giunsi in America, e 
all’anno cinquantesimo nono mi posi al nobile cimento. Sono ora 
vicino all’ottantesimo quinto, e in questo spazio di tempo, io solo, 
io non favorito dalla fortuna, anzi da continue disavventure e peri- 
pezie travagliato e sbattuto, ebbi il constante coraggio d’introdurre 
e questa lingua e questa letteratura nella pitt ampia parte del globo, 
d’instruire pitt di due mila persone, di spargerne il fulgore per tutte 
le sue principali citta, di eccitare l’ammirazione e il desiderio de’ suoi 
tesori colle pubbliche letture, cogli scritti, colle autorita, coi cataloghi 
degli scrittori difenderle se criticate da sciole, da invidi, da ignoranti, 
e di elevarle a cotanta altezza, che non solamente note, ma care e 
pregiate divennero ai pit colti e svegliati della Nazione, e a’veri 
amatori dell’utile e dilettevole. Consecrando per venticinque anni 
continui, il tempo, le cure e gli studii alla gloria della mia patria, 
trassi da varie parti d’Europa pitt di 24,000 volumi di scelte opere; 
e quanto di pitt mirabile ha l’antica e moderna italica scola nelle pit 
gravi e astruse scienze, non che nelle belle lettere ed arti, fu recato 
da me negli Stati Uniti d’America, incominciando da Dante coi suoi 
migliori contemporanei e dall’immortal Galileo al La Granzia .. . 
fino alle odierne leggiadrissime produzioni.” 


From 1826 to 1837 Da Ponte held a professorship at Columbia 
College, which, however, was in reality a private tutorship, carrying 


81 Nuova Jorca, Joseph Desnoues. 1833. 
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no salary from the college itself. Through his suggestion and co- 
operation, many Italian books of literature were given a place on 
the shelves of the college library and were made accessible to the 
student body of that institution. In 1833 Italian Grand Opera was 
auspiciously initiated in New York under his direction, and a new 
source of interest was thus created by him in the language of Italy. 

While men of Da Ponte’s type devoted themselves to the dif- 
fusion of the study of Italian, patriots like Maroncelli,?* Garibaldi, 
and Foresti endeavored to arouse among the inhabitants of this 
country an interest in Italy’s Wars of Independence. In this they 
were very successful and as a result the popular books of fiction of 
Manzoni, Rufini, Mariotti, D’Azeglio and Guerrazzi which gave 
expression to the wrongs and aspirations of the Italians obtained a 
large circulation throughout the United States.** 

With so many forces working towards the same end, Italian 
constantly gained in popular favor. In 1838 G. Palfrey wrote in 
the North American Review: 


“Few modern languages are more generally studied than the 
Italian. Whether this is to be attributed to its velvet smoothness, 
or the general persuasion of its easy acquisition, or the general dif- 
fusion of the music of Bellini, it is certain that in all Europe that 
language ranks with the English in its commercial, the German in 
its literary, and the French in its diplomatic importance. The ladies 
of the Eastern cities of America are rivalling Europe in this, and 
in other branches of literary culture. One Hundred young men are 
annually trained to the acquirement of it in Harvard College. All 
persons who have any pretention to learning have more or less had 
something to do with Italian.” 


Yet all this marks but the dawn of Italian culture in America. 
The period of its greatest splendor was soon to follow. It came 
through the efforts of Ticknor, Sumner, Longfellow, Prescott, 
Legaré, Edward Everett, George Washington Greene, Allston, 
Parsons, Bayard Taylor, Fenimore Cooper, Margaret Fuller, 

32 Maroncelli, the fellow prisoner of Silvio Pellico at Spielberg, was also a 
teacher of his native language. He lived in Cambridge, Mass., for some time 
and in 1836 contributed to Mrs. Andrews Norton’s translation of Le Mie Prigioni, 


the additions and some of the miscellaneous writings of Silvio Pellico. 
33 Mount Vernon Papers, 1859, p. 293. 
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Hawthorne, Bryant, Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, who fol- 
lowed the study of Italian farther than others and are truly repre- 
sentative of the literary relations which have always existed between 
Italy and the United States.** 


EmILio GocciIo 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


84 Italian influences on these authors will be discussed in a separate article 
on The Literary Relations between Italy and the United States. 

















A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
SPANISH PLAYS 


Alvarez Quintero, Serafin (1871- ),and Joaquin (1873- ). 
El centenario. 3 acts. 1910. 
Papa Juan; or The Centenarian; tr. by Thomas Walsh. 
In Poet Lore, XXIX, No. 3. Bost. 1918. 
Fortunato. 3 scenes. 1912. 
Fortunato; tr. by Anna Sprague MacDonald. The Sun- 
wise Turn, Inc. N. Y. 1918. 
Hablando se entiende la gente. 1 act. 
By Their Words Ye Shall Know Them; tr. by J. G. Un- 
derhill. In The Drama, No. 25. Chic. Feb., 1917. 
Malvaloca. 3 acts. 1912. 
Malvaloca; tr. by Jacob S. Fassett, Jr. In Drama League 
Series, Vol. XIX. N. Y. Doubleday, 1916. 
Majana de sol. 1 act. 1905. 
A Bright Morning; tr. by Carlos C. Castillo and E. L. 
Overman. In Poet Lore, XXVII, No. 6. Bost. 1916. 
Puebla de las mujeres. 2 acts. 1912. 
The Women’s Town; tr. by C. A. Turrell. In Contem- 
porary Spanish Dramatists. Bost. Badger, 1919. 
Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto (1866- ). 
La gobernadora. 3 acts. 1901." 
The Governor's Wife; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays by 
Jacinto Benavente, 2d series. N.Y. Scribner, 1919. 
Same. In Poet Lore, XXIX, No. 1. Bost. 1918. 
Los intereses creados. Prologue and 3 acts. 1907.’ 
The Bonds of Interest; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays by 
Jacinto Benavente. N. Y. Scribner, 1917. 
Same. In The Drama, No. 20. Chic. 1915. 








Los malhechores del bien. 2 acts. 1905. 
The Evil Doers of Good; tr. by J. G. Underhill, In Plays 
by Jacinto Benavente. N.Y. Scribner, 1917. 
1 Date of first performance. 
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La malquerida. 3 acts. 1913.) 
The Passion Flower; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays by 
Jacinto Benavente. N. Y. Scribner, 1917. 
El marido de su viuda. 1 act. 1908. 
His Widow's Husband; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays 
by Jacinto Benavente. N. Y. Scribner, 1917. 
No fumadores. 1 act. 1904.' 
No Smoking; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente. 2d series. N. Y. Scribner, 1919. 
Same. In The Drama, No. 25. Chic. 1917. 
La noche del sébado. 5 tableaux. 1904. 
Saturday Night; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Poet Lore, 
No. 2. Bost. 1918. 
La princesa Bebé. 4 acts. 1905. 
Princess Bebé; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente, 2d series. N. Y. Scribner, 1919. 
El principe que todo lo aprendié en los libros. 2 acts and § 
scenes. I9QIO. 
The Prince Who Learned Everything Out of Books; tr. 
by J. G. Underhill. In Poet Lore, XXIX, No. 5. Bost. 
1918. 
Rosas de otoio. 3 acts. 1905. 
Autumnal Roses; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Plays by 
Jacinto Benavente, 2d series. N. Y. Scribner, 1919. 
La sonrisa de Gioconda. 1 act. 1908. 
The Smile of Mona Lisa; tr: by John Armstrong Herman. 
Bost. Badger, [1915]. 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, 1600-1681. 
El alcalde de Zalamea. 3 acts. 
The Mayor of Zalamea; tr. by Edward Fitzgerald. In Six 
Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853; N. Y. Dodge, 1905. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Works. Vol. II. 
N. Y. 1887. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. II. Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 














millan, 1906. 


1 Date of first performance. 
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Amar después de la muerte. 3 acts. 
Love After Death; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Dramas 
of Calderén, Tragic, Comic and Legendary. 2 vol. 
Lond. 1853. 
Amar, y ser amado, y divina Philotea. 1 act. 
The Divine Philothea; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Mys- 
teries of Corpus Christi. Dublin, 1867. 
La banda y la flor. 3 acts. 
The Scarf and the Flower; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. in 
Dramas of Calderén, etc. Lond. 1853. 
La cena de Baltasar. 1 act. 
Belshazzar’s Feast; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Mys- 
teries of Corpus Christi. Dublin, 1867. 
Same. In A. Bates, The Drama. Vol. ITV. Lond. 
1903. 
La dama duende. 3 acts. 
The Fairy Lady; tr. by Lord Holland. In Three Comedies 
Translated from the Spanish. Lond. 1807. 
La devocién de la Cruz. 3 acts. 
The Devotion of the Cross; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In 
Love the Greatest Enchantment, etc. Lond. 1861. 
Same. In Three Dramas of Calderén. Dublin. 
1870. 
Los dos amantes del cielo: Crisanto y Daria. 3 acts. 
The Two Lovers of Heaven: Chrysanthus and Daria; tr. 
by D. F. MacCarthy. In Atlantis: or, Register of Litera- 
ture and Science. Vol. V. Lond. 1870. 
Same. (Printed separately.) Lond. 1870. 
Los encantos de la culpa. 1 act. 
The Sorceries of Sin; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Love 
the Greatest Enchantment, etc. Lond. 1861. 
— Same. In Three Dramas of Calderén. Dublin. 
1870. 
El escondido y la tapada. 3 acts. 
’Tis Well It’s No Worse; adapted by Isaac Bickerstaffe. 
Lond. 1770. 
El gran Principe de Fez. 3 acts. 
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The Prince of Fez; adapted by the Rev. P. Kaenders. St. 
Louis. Herder, 1905. 
El gran teatro del mundo. 1 act. 
The Great Theatre of the World; tr. in part by R. C. 
Trench. In Life’sa Dream. 2d ed. Lond. 1856. 
Gudrdate del agua mansa. 3 acts. 
Beware of Smooth Water; tr. by Edward Fitzgerald. In 
Six Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853; N. Y. Dodge, 
1905. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Works. Vol. II. 
N. Y. 1887. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. II. Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 
Luis Pérez el Gallego. 3 acts. 
Gil Pérez the Gallician; tr. by Edward Fitzgerald. In Six 
Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853; N. Y. Dodge, 1905. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Works. Vol. II. N. 
Y. 1887. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. III. Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 
El magico prodigioso. 3 acts. 
Justina; tr. by J. H. (D. F. MacCarthy). Lond. 1848. 
The Mighty Magician; tr. by Edward Fitzgerald. Bungay. 























1877. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 





Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 


Remains. Vol. III. Lond. 1889. 
The Wonder-Working Magician; tr. by D. F. Mac- 
Carthy. In Calderén’s Dramas. Lond. 1873. 
El mayor encanto amor. 3 acts. 
Love the Greatest Enchantment; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. 
In Love the Greatest Enchantment, etc. Lond. 1861. 
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Same. In Three Dramas of Calderén. Dublin. 
1870. 
El médico de su honra. 3 acts. 
The Physician of His Own Honour; tr. by D. F. Mac- 
Carthy. In Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853. 
Nadie fie su secreto. 3 acts. 
Keep Your Own Secret; tr. by Edward Fitzgerald. In Six 
Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853; Dodge, 1905. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Works. Vol. IL. 
N. Y. 1887. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. Il. Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 
Keep Your Own Secret; tr. by Lord Holland. In Three 
Comedies, etc. Lond. 1807. 
No siempre lo peor es cierto. 3 acts. 
Elvira: or, The Worst Not Always True; tr. by George 
Digby, Earl of Bristol. Lond. 1667. 
Peor esté que estaba. 3 acts. 
From Bad to Worse; tr. by F. Holcroft. In The Theat- 
rical Recorder, etc. Lond. 1805. 
El pintor de su deshonra. 3 acts. 
The Painter of His Own Dishonour; tr. by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. In Six Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853; N. 











Y. Dodge, 1905. 
— Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Works. Vol. II. 
N. Y. 1887. 





Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. II. Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 
El principe constante. 3 acts. 
The Constant Prince; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Dramas 
of Calderén. Lond. 1853. 
El purgatorio de San Patricio. 3 acts. 
The Purgatory of St. Patrick; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. 
In Dramas of Calderén, etc. Lond. 1853. 
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Same. In Calderén’s Dramas. Lond. 1873. 
El secreto a voces. 3 acts. 
The Secret in Words; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Dramas 
of Calderén, etc. Lond. 1853. 
Las tres justicias en una. 3 acts. 
Three Judgements at a Blow; tr. by Edward Fitzgerald. 
In Six Dramas of Calderén. Lond. 1853; N. Y. Dodge, 
1905. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Works. Vol. II. 
N. Y. 1887. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. II. Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 
La vida es suefio. 3 acts. 
Life Is a Dream; tr. by D. F. MacCarthy. In Calderén’s 
Dramas. Lond. 1873. 
Same. In Brander Matthews, ed. The Chief 
European Dramatists. Bost. Houghton, 1916. 
Life’s a Dream; tr. in part by R. C. Trench. In Life’s a 
Dream, etc. Lond. 1856. 
Same. 2d ed. Lond. Macmillan, 1880. 
Such Stuff As Dreams Are Made Of; tr. by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. In The Mighty Magician, etc. Bungay. 1877. 
Same. In Edward Fitzgerald, Letters and Literary 
Remains. Vol. III, Lond. 1889. 
Same. In Eight Dramas of Calderén. Lond. Mac- 
millan, 1906. 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 1547-1616. 
La Numancia. 4 acts. 
Numantia, a Tragedy; tr. by Gordon Willoughby James 
Gyll. In The Voyage to Parnassus, etc. Lond. Murray, 
1870. 
Numantia, a Tragedy; tr. by James Y. Gibson. Lond. 
Paul, 1885. 
El trato de Argel. 4 acts. 
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The Commerce of Algiers; tr. by Gordon Willoughby 
James Gyll. In The Voyage to Parnassus etc. Lond. 
1870. 
Dicenta, Joaquin, 1860-1917. 
Juan José. 3 acts. 1895. 
Juan José; tr. by Mark Skidmore. In Contemporary 
Spanish Dramatists, by C. A. Turrell. Bost. Badger. 
1919. 
Echegaray, José, 1832-1916. 
La cantante callejera. 1 act. 1896.7 
The Street Singer; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In The Drama, 
No. 25. Chic. 1917. 
El gran Galeoto. 3 acts. 1881.) 
The Great Galeoto; tr. by Caroline Sheldon. Grinnell, 
Iowa, Ray & Frisbie, 1912. 
The Great Galeoto; tr. by J. S. Fassett, Jr. Bost. Badger, 
[1914]. (Contemporary Dramatists’ Series. ) 
The Great Galeoto; tr. by Hannah Lynch, with an intro- 
duction by Elizabeth R. Hunt. N. Y. Doubleday, 1914. 
(Drama League Series of Plays, Vol. III.) 
Same; tr. with an introduction by Hannah Lynch. 
N. Y. Lane, n. d. 
The Great Galeoto; tr. by Eleanor Bontecou. In B. H. 
Clark, ed. Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama. 
N. Y. Duffield, 1917. 
The World and His Wife; tr. by C. F. Nirdlinger. N. Y. 
Kennerley, 1908. 
El hijo de Don Juan. 3 acts. 1892.1 
The Son of Don Juan; tr. by James Graham. Bost. Little, 
Brown & Co., 1895, 1903, IQII. 
El hombre negro. 3 acts. 1898.? 
The Man in Black; tr. by Ellen Watson. In Garnett, 
Vallée and Brandl, eds. The Universal Anthology. N. 
Y. Merrill, [1899-1902]. 
Elloco Dios. 4 acts. 1900.” 
The Madman Divine ; tr. by Elizabeth H. West. In Poet 
Lore, XIX. Bost. 1908. 


1 Date of first performance. 
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Same. Bost. Badger, 1912. (Poet Lore Plays.) 
Mariana. 3 acts. 1892.1 
Mariana; tr. by James Graham. Lond. Unwin, n. d. 
Same. Bost. Little, Brown & Co., 1903. 
Mariana; tr. by Federico Sarda and Carlos D. S. Wup- 
permann. N. Y. Moods Publishing Company, 1910. 
Same. N. Y. Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1918. 
O locura o santidad. 3 acts. 1877.7 
Folly or Saintliness; tr. with an introduction by Hannah 
Lynch. In The Great Galeoto. N. Y. Lane, n. d. 
Madman or Saint; tr. by Ruth Lansing. In Poet Lore, 
XXIII. Bost. 1912. 
Siempre en ridiculo. 3 acts. 1890.1 
Always Ridiculous; tr. by T. Walter Gilkyson. Bost. 
Badger, 1916. (Poet Lore Plays, Series 2.) 
Same. In Poet Lore, XXVII. Bost. 1916. 
Guimera, Angel, 1847- 
La pecadora. 3 acts. 1902.1 

La Pecadora (Daniela) ; tr. by Wallace Gillpatrick. N.Y. 
Hispanic Society (Putnam), 1916. 

Daniela; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In B. H. Clark, ed. Mas- 
terpieces of Modern Spanish Drama. N. Y. 1917. 

Terra baixa. (Spanish, Tierra baja). 3 acts. 1896. 

Marta of the Lowlands; tr. into Spanish by José Eche- 
garay and into English by Wallace Gillpatrick, with an 
introduction by J. G. Underhill. N. Y. Doubleday, 
1914. (Drama League Series of Plays, Vol. VIII.) 

Linares Rivas, Manuel, 1866— 
La garra. 2 acts. 1914. 

The Claws; tr. by C. A. Turrell. In Contemporary Span- 

ish Dramatists. Bost. Badger, 1919. 
Marquina, Eduardo, 1879- 
Cuando florezcan los rosales. 3 acts. 1913. 

When the Roses Bloom Again; tr. by C. A. Turrell. In 
Contemporary Spanish Dramatists. Bost. Badger, 
1919. 











1 Date of first performance. 
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Martinez Sierra, Gregorio, 1881- 
Cancion de cuna. 2 acts. 1911. 
The Cradle Song; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In Poet Lore, 
XXVIII, No. 6. Bost. 1917. 
Hechizo de amor. 1 act and 2 scenes. 1908." 
Love Magic; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In The Drama, No. 
25. Chic. Feb., 1917. 
Moreto y Cavajia, Agustin, 1618-1669. 
El desdén con el desdén. 3 acts. 
Donna Diana; adapted “from tiie German version” by 
Westland Marston. Dramatic and Poetical Works, 
Vol. II. Lond. 1876. 
Love’s Victory; or, The School for Pride; adapted by G. 
Hyde. Lond. and Edinburgh. 1825. 
Los pastores (anonymous). 
Los Pastores, a Mexican Play of the Nativity; tr. by M. 
R. Cole. Bost. Houghton, 1907. 
Pérez Galddés, Benito, 1845- 
El abuelo. 5 acts. 1897.) 
The Grandfather ; tr. by Elizabeth Wallace. In Poet Lore, 
XXI. Bost. 1910. 
Electra. 5 acts. 19go1.? 
Electra; tr. anonymously. In The Drama, No. 2. Chic. 
IQII. 
Electra; tr. by C. A. Turrell. In Contemporary Spanish 
Dramatists. Bost. Badger, 1919. 
La de San Quentin. 3 acts. 1894.) 
The Duchess of San Quentin; tr. by P. M. Hayden. In B. 
H. Clark, ed. Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama. 
N. Y. 1917. 
Roxas Zorrilla, Francisco de, 1607-1648. 
Los vandos de Verona, Montescos y Capeletes. 3 acts. 
Los Bandos de Verona, Montescos y Capeletes; tr. in part 
by F. W. Cosens. Lond. 1874. 


1 Date of first performance. 
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Rueda, Lope de, 1510?-1565. 
El paso séptimo (Las aceitunas). 1 act. 
The Olives; tr. by G. H. Lewis. In The Spanish Drama. 
Lond. 1845. 
The Seventh Farce of Lope de Rueda; tr. by W. H. H. 
Chambers. In A. Bates. The Drama, Vol. VI. Lond. 
1903. 
Rusifiol, Santiago, 1861— 
El titella prodig. 1 act and 4 scenes. [1911.] 
The Prodigal Doll; tr. by J. G. Underhill. In The Drama, 
No. 25. Chic. Feb., 1917. 
Tamayo y Baus, Manuel, 1829-1808. 
Un drama nuevo. 3 acts. 1867.7 
A New Drama; tr. by J. D. Fitzgerald and T. H. Guild. 
N. Y. Hispanic Society, 1915. 
Torres Naharro, Bartolomé de. 1531?. 
Comedia hymenea. 5 acts. 
Hymen (Comedia Himenea) ; tr. by W. H. H. Chambers. 
In A. Bates. The Drama, Vol. VI. Lond. 1903. 
Valle-Inclan, Ramon del, 1870- 
La cabeza del dragén. 6 scenes. 1914. 
The Dragon's Head; tr. by May Heywood Brown. In 
Poet Lore, XXIX, No. 5. Bost. 1918. 
Vega Carpio, Lope Félix de, 1562-1635. 
Castelvines y Monteses. 3 acts. 
Castelvines y Monteses. Tragi-comedia; tr. by F. W. 
Cosens. Lond. 1869. 
Romeo and Juliet. (A summary and abridged transla- 
tion.) For W. Griffin. Lond. 1770. 
La estrella de Sevilla. 3 acts. 
“The Star of Seville; tr. by P. M. Hayden. In Brander 
Matthews, ed. The Chief European Dramatists. Bost. 
1916. 
El mejor alcalde el rey. 3 acts. 
The King The Greatest Alcalde; tr. by J. G. Underhill. 
In Poet Lore, XXIX, No. 4. Bost. 1918. 





1 Date of first performance. 
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El padre engafiado. 1 act. 
The Father Outwitted; a Spanish Interlude. In The The- 
atrical Recorder, etc., Vol. Il. Lond. 1805. 
El perro del hortelano. 3 acts. 
The Dog in the Manger; tr. by W. H. H. Chambers. In 
A. Bates. The Drama, Vol. VI. Lond. 1903. 
Zamacois, Eduardo (1873- % 
Los reyes pasam. 1 act. 1912. 
The Passing of the Magi; tr. by C. A. Turrell. In Con- 
temporary Spanish Dramatists. Bost. Badger, 1919. 


ELIJAH CLARENCE HILLs 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PURGATORIO XI. 2-3 AND PARADISO XIV. 30 


N Dante’s paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer in the Purgatorio 

(XI. 1 ff.) God is addressed as in heaven not because he is 

limited to any place, but because in his love for his earliest works, 
heaven and the angels, he is there in a special sense; 


O Padre nostro, che nei cieli stai, 
Non circonscritto, ma per pili amore, 
Che ai primi effetti di lassi: tu hai. 


The idea seems to be borrowed from the 187th epistle of St. Augus- 
tine, that to Dardanus De praesentia Dei, cap. V. sec. 16: 


Unde fatendum est ubique esse Deum per divinitatis praesentiam, 
sed non ubique per habitationis gratiam. Propter hanc enim habi- 
tationem ubi procul dubio gratia dilectionis ejus agnoscitur, nor 
dicimus, Pater noster qui es ubique, cum et hoc verum est, sed, 
Pater noster qui es in coelis; . . . Si enim populus Dei nondum 
factus aequalis Angelis ejus adhuc in ista peregrinatione dicitur 
templum ejus, quanto magis est templum ejus in coelis, ubi est 
populus Angelorum, etc.’ 


The wise in the sphere of the sun sing praises to the transcendent 
Trinity (Par. XIV. 28-30) : 


1Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXXIII, col. 838. This work is never men- 
tioned by Dr. Moore (Studies in Dante, vols. I-IV) among the large number of 
works by St. Augustine illustrating or used by Dante. Cf. also Augustine’s De 
sermone Domini in monte, II, v. 17-18 (Patr. Lat., XXXIV, 1276-7). Nothing 
cited by Scartazzini or Vernon (Readings on the Purgatorio, I, 376) contains the 
full idea. The remote parallel quoted by Scartazzini wrongly as from De civ. 
Dei is in Augustine’s De diversis quaestionibus, XX (Patr. Lat., XL, 15). As 
to the early commentators, Dante’s son Pietro quotes inexactly a remote parallel, 
really from Peter Lombard (see later in this article), which he fathers on “ Gual- 
fredus in poetria”; who this is I do not know; it is not Geffroi de Vinsauf, 
author of the Poetria nova, in which there is nothing to the purpose. Of Ben- 
venuto da Imola’s illustration, the second part seems to be from Isidor of Seville, 
Sententiae, I, ii, 3 (P. L., LXXXIII, 541), or Albertus Magnus, Summa, Quaest. 
LXX. (ed. Borgnet, vol. XX XI, 729), and the third part may be a reminiscence 
of Augustine’s De praes. Dei, V, xvi. 
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Quell’ uno e due e tre che sempre vive, 
E regna sempre in tre e due ed uno, 
Non circonscritto, e tutto circonscrive. 


The phraseology recalls the passage from the Purgatorio, and the 
thought one in the Convivio.? Both are found repeatedly in early 
and medieval theological writers. 


St. Gregory, Moralia, XVI. xxxi: Incircumscriptus namque 
spiritus [Deus] omnia intra semetipsum habet.* 

Isidor of Seville, Sententiae, I. ii: [Deum] ideo exteriorem, ut 
incircumscripta magnitudinis suae immensitate omnia concludat.* 

Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, I. iii. 17: Quod Deus. . . 
et in omni loco sine circumscriptione. . . . Nec tamen loco compre- 
henditur [divina natura] ullo, quoniam omnino incircumscriptibilis 
est. Est ergo ubi est totum quae continet totum.® 

Peter Lombard, Sententiae, 1. xxxvii: Fateamur itaque divinam 
naturam ... omnino incircumscriptibilem, nullo concludi loco. . . . Ita 
Deus sine labore regens et continens mundum, in coelo totus est, in 
terra totus, et in utroque totus, et nullo contentus loco.® 


Less near in wording, but antithetical like Dante’s line, are the 
following : 


St. Augustine in his epistle to Dardanus De praesentia Dei, cap. 
IV : Sed sic est Deus per cuncta diffusus, ut non sit qualitas mundi; 
sed substantia creatrix mundi, sine labore regens, et sine onere 
continens mundum . . . et nullo contentus loco, sed in seipso ubique 


2In connection with the limited jurisdiction of nature: “e anche é di costei 
limitatore Colui che da nulla é limitato, cioé la prima Bonta, ch’ é Iddio, che 
solo colla infinita capacita I’ infinito comprende (IV, ix). 

8 Patr. Lat., LXXV, 1140. 

# Patr. Lat., LX XXIII, 541. 

5 Patr. Lat., CLXXVI, 223-4 (cf. cap. xviii). 

® Migne, Patr. Lat., CXCII, 625-6; expounded by Albertus Magnus in his 
commentary on the first book of the Sentences (ed. Borgnet, XX VI, 269). Other 
similar passages are in Prudentius in his poem Apotheosis, 862-4 (P. L., LIX, 
980) ; St. Augustine, in a sermon, and Confessions, V, ii (P. L., XX XVIII, 157, 
and XXXII, 707) ; St. Gregory, Moralia, Il, xii, XVI, viii (P. L., LXXV, 565-6, 
1126) ; Ratherius, bishop of Verona in the tenth century (P. L., CXXXVI, 707) ; 
Peter Damian, De divina omnipotentia, VI (P. L., CXLV, 604-5); St. Anselm, 
Proslogion, XIII (P. L., CLVIII, 234; ed. Haas, I, 118-9). Cf. also Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato, II, 41, “colui che il mondo circonscrisse.” Dante’s idea but not his 
words are in Boccaccio’s De genealogia deorum, XV, 9 (p. 304, Basiliae, 1532; 
p. 281, Hecker, Boccaccio Funde), where God is spoken of as “ omnia intra se 
continentem, & a nullo contentum.” 
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totus. Ita Pater, ita Filius, ita Spiritus sanctus, ita Trinitas unus 
Deus.” 

St. Anselm, Proslogion, cap. XIX: Nihil enim te [Deus] con- 
tinet, sed tu contines omnia.® 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Swmma theol., I pars, quaest. viii. art. I: 
Sed Deus non continetur a rebus, sed magis continet res.° 


It has seemed worth while to cite so many passages in order to 
show parallels in almost every one of the early and medieval theo- 
logical writers whom Dante was most familiar with.° A compar- 
ison of all the passages found also strikingly exhibits the aurea 
catena formed by the Fathers and their successors. 


Joun S. P. TaTLock 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


™P. L., XXXIII, 837; cf. also De civ. Dei, VII, xxx, Confess., I, iii. 

8 P, L., CLVIII, 237. 

® Vol. IV, p. 82 (Rome, 1882-1906; cf. I", cii, 4 (containing half the idea, 
cited by Scartazzini, under Purg., XI, 2). See also Isidor of Seville, Etymolo- 
giae, VII,i (P. L., LXXXII, 263) ; the treatise De anima, IV, ii, printed among 
Hugh of St. Victor’s works (P. L., CLXXVII, 172); St. Bernard, sermons and 
De charitate (P. L., CLXXXIII, 536 and 1169; CLXXXIV, 603-4); Albertus 
Magnus, Summa theol., quaest. LXX (ed. Borgnet, XXXI 720, etc.), quoting 
St. Gregory inexactly and seemingly also Isidor, Sententiae, I, ii(P. L., LXX XIII, 
541). The passages are often incidental to a treatment of the divine imma- 
nence and transcendence; Dante emphasizes the latter. The Fathers on the 
whole discuss the nature of God with more fulness and originality than the 
Schoolmen do. 

10 All except St. Bonaventura (mostly inaccessible to me) and Richard of 
St. Victor. 























ADDITIONAL NOTES CONCERNING THE DESCEND-— 
ANTS OF GANELON—AND OF OTHERS! 


P. 150, 1. 7. After “Scotland” read: “One finds the proverb 
‘Turn the bannock wi a fause Mentieth,’ ”’? and it has been, etc. 

P. 153, 1. 10. For “ta” read “a.” 

Pp. 152-4. I find that I have been too bold in my conjecture 
that a passage, similar in content to those cited, upon the duties of 
the “roi d’armes,” would certainly be found in Le Comportement 
des armes of “ Sécille.” My friend Professor Charles H. Haskins, 
when in Paris recently, was good enough to examine the manuscript, 
Bibliothéque nationale, f. fr. 387, and found that the pages of the 
treatise dealing with heralds (f. 25 ff.), was—as is the case with 
the majority of such works—concerned with their privileges, and 
not with their duties. 

P. 155, 1. 3. After “conceptions” read: In Scotland the tradi- 
tion in regard to Menteith might be regarded as the source, if it 
were not the offspring, of the general belief that to place cakes with 
the wrong side uppermost before any one was accounted an insult, 
as when laid on the trencher, it was proper to have “ the right side” 
uppermost.? In the North of England to put the loaf in such a posi- 
tion is considered, not as a personal insult, but as unlucky, while 
along the coast it is believed that for every loaf, so turned, a ship 
will be wrecked.* Such an act is regarded in popular usage in 
France, etc. 

P. 155, 1. 12. For “as supposed,” read “was supposed.” 

’ Georce L. HAMILTON 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


1R, R., X, 149-158. 
2 W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland, 1881, 31. 
8 W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land and the Borders, 1879, 120. 
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French Terminologies in the Making, by Dr. Harvey J. Swann. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1918. 8vo, pp. xxii, 250. 

It seems to be the natural inclination of a critic to approach with a hungry 
spirit of attack the scholarly work he has been appointed to review. It seems to 
be almost as “rare” a thing as a day in June to find a critic who humbly and 
frankly acknowledges that the author of a doctor’s thesis delivered to his mer- 
cies may actually know more than the reviewer himself does about the subject 
matter treated. 

Sometimes, the result of this resolute reticence is a destructive attitude 
which is determined to see only faults. Appreciation and praise are hardly con- 
sonant with knowledge, whispers the critic to himself. So he stifles any sign of 
approbation, which, in a critique, seems a sure indication of mental indigence. 

The writer of this criticism rubs his mental elbows in painful reminiscence 
of what was done to his first book by a very young critic who knew more than 
the author did. Let it then be taken for granted at once that the present writer 
knows much less than does Dr. Swann about the subject in hand. Indeed the 
hours spent in perusing this work were hours of fruitful absorption of knowl- 
edge well presented. 

Let us begin by stating that S. has undertaken to give us a perspective of 
how words are created under the impulsion of a great need, how a superfluity of 
terms is gradually developed by dint of usage, and how in the onward process 
the survival of the fittest occurs, while the wastage is relegated to the historical 
dictionary, if it is recorded at all. It is a fascinating subject, one that involves 
not only the requisite philosophical research, but also an endeavor to comprehend 
both the psychology of the speakers of words and the interplay of forces in the 
realm of thought and invention. Such a study has to be not merely an investi- 
gation of terminologies, but also a sincere effort to trace the “raison d’étre” 
of the terms that eventually survive. This work would be the ambitious under- 
taking of a life-time if applied to the various movement's of progress which 
gave birth to words. S. has limited himself in his thesis to three inventions, the 
railroad, the automobile and the airplane, and has then examined with interesting 
results the terminologies forced into life by the upheaval of 1789, with special 
reference to the Republican Calendar and the Metric System, and to the ideas of 
Liberty, Democracy and Equality. I think that even these Revolutionary fields 
of vocabulary growth would have sufficed for the requirements of a thesis. Yet 
I would not have foregone the interesting chapters on the word-elements “ auto” 
and “aéro,” chapters which read like tales of adventure among words. They 
make me think of Skeat’s favorite diversion. The author has countered a funda- 
mental criticism of his possible conclusions in such a subject by including in his 
research not only idea-words but also terms for scientific inventions. He has 
thus combined the concrete with the abstract and has prepared the way for com- 
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prehensiveness and soundness in his philological deductions. What interest these 
may have we shall presently see. 


In the scientific field, he thus traces the plan he has set for himself (p. xviii) : 


“We are now ready to inquire, What are the most favorable conditions for 
the study of new terminologies? And the answer is, The period of development 
of some important invention—not the gradual improvement of something already 
known but a definitely new and individual departure. Then almost certainly a 
novel designation will be called for. However, the invention must not be one 
that only specialists in some limited field will need to discuss. The new sub- 
stances constantly being discovered in chemistry, for example, will not interest 
us, for their names never are subjected to the constant give-and-take of human 
intercourse whereby words become real parts of the living vocabulary. To suit 
our needs the invention must be one that immediately interests those who use 
the everyday speech. Thus we c:n hope for abundant examples in the news- 
papers and magazines which will «:aable us to trace the monthly and even weekly 
stages of the process by which it is named.” 

S. then proceeds to investigate the period from 1820 to 1840 during which 
the railroad got most of its names, tie period from 1875 to 1895 during which 
the name “automobile” became the recognized term for what we might call, 
speaking after the Précieuses, the cushioned convenience for shopping, and the 
periods from 1783 to 1800 and from 1865 to 1890, at which two epochs the sci- 
ence of aéronautics made a popular appeal. 

In the chapter on the Railroad terminology S. begins by tracing the develop- 
ment of the term “chemin de fer.” In his list of names for the railroad (p. 7), 
he presents among others the terms “chemin a fer” and “chemin en fer.” I 
think the author had an opportunity here to study why minds gravitated toward 
the preposition “de.” In word development prepositions hold high rank and, 
if the material were available in S.’s research, a section on the psychology of the 
use of the preposition would have made a fascinating addition to his work. 
The study of the intricate use in French of “en” and “de” might have received 
some additional light. I presume it is difficult to advance any sound theories 
for the final prevalence of “de” in the case of “chemin de fer,” but I cannot 
help entering into speculation on the subject. There may have been some inter- 
esting movement of thought in the popular progression from a “chemin en 
fer” to a “chemin de fer.” It is true that the idiom to-day still permits “un 
chapeau en paille” and “de paille.” Why cannot the same variation be played 
in the case of an iron road? Can the designation “la voie ferrée” have had 
some influence on the final choice of “de”? In this idea, one is at once opposed 
by the fact that “ferré” does not mean “de fer,” just as “doré” does not 
mean “ d’or.” : 

It is a little amusing to have S. in his complete absorption in railroad termi- 
nology assure us that one of his authors is on the wrong track (p. 23). This is 
applying knowledge gained, no doubt. But it might be better just the same in 
some future edition to remove M. Perdonnet from his obviously dangerous place. 

Reference is made (p. 29) to the present effort of the French to pronounce 
the “ing” in General Pershing’s name. It is of interest to note here how before 
our General imposed this difficulty upon French throats, one could hear fre- 
quently in France many terms like “le skating, le smoking, le footing”; while 
“Que c’est shocking!” is a reproach to be employed at the slightest provocation. 

The English word “tender” finally prevailed against the French term 
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“allége.” In speaking of this fact, S. frankly admit that he is at a loss for 
the reason. And indeed it seems impossible to trace adequately the steps by 
which “tender” finally became the established term. Of course the popularity 
of English words in connection with the whole invention of the railroad helped 
greatly in this process. I think that a possible reason why “allége” was not 
accepted may be hinted at in the fact that even in the English terminology minds 
did not work along the idea of an assistance or a lightening of the burden of 
weight when they cast about for a name for the tender. “Allége” seems to indi- 
cate an inactive element and perhaps the popular conception of the whole new 
machine of transportation contained notions of force and activity which extended 
to all its parts and which were therefore not consonant with the passivity denoted 
by “allége.” I can perhaps illustrate my idea by pointing out the fact that the 
word “tender” is not at all a passive term. 

It is evident from the perusal of the second chapter (the one which treats of 
the word-element “ auto”), that the author now has his bearings and can write 
with all the power lent him by a full possession of his facts. He has composed 
here a fascinating chapter on the philological adventures of an element that 
gathered force as it went on, till it became the powerful center of a numerous 
progeny. It is in this chapter that he develops the interesting conclusion which 
holds true for the railroad, automobile and airplane terminology, namely, that 
when a new invention appears in the world and is to be christened by popular 
usage, the minds of the people will turn toward a new name rather than toward 
an already familiar one. Darmesteter thinks this process takes less effort than 
that of burdening an old word with a new meaning. And S. adds that with a 
totally new word liberties can be taken and that this feeling prevails at a time 
when the old word is still serving temporarily. Thus “voiture locomobile” or 
“chariot 4 vapeur,” while serviceable, give way in the popular mind to “auto- 
mobile,” which in turn has now been displaced by “ auto.” 

It must have given S. a great deal of pleasure to score on Littré’s supple- 
ment of 1877 by finding an earlier use of the word “automobile” than is here 
recorded. The “Littré” I have at hand is of 1863 and does not contain the 
word “automobile,” not even as an adjective. Of course in any modern compi- 
lation, not only the word “ une automobile” will be found, but even its abbrevia- 
tion, “un auto.” It is curious to note the change in gender between the parent 
word and its offspring, which change S. logically attributes to the prevalence of 
masculine words ending in “o,” such as “ Métro, kilo, vélo,” etc. But the words 
in his list are all abbreviations of words originally masculine, “le Métropolitain, 
le kilogramme, le vélodrome,” whereas the noun “ photo” has retained the femi- 
nine gender of its parent substantive “photographie.” Why not then “une 
auto?”, which by the way a great many Frenchmen still say. Perhaps the 
analogy with “un auto,” a sixteenth century abbreviation of “autodafé” (deri- 
vation “agere”) may serve to indicate a possible gender feeling which pertains 


to nouns and which in the Romance mind invests them with a distinctive mascu- 
line or feminine quality. In this connection it might be of interest to suggest 
that a psychological study of the appreciation of gender might yield inter- 
esting results, a test, for example, carried on among fairly advanced students in 
French, and then another among others less advanced. Such an investigation 
might yield as one result some definite information concerning the psychological 
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appreciation of the gender quality of French nouns. I think it would be found 
that this phenomenon is closely bound up with the suggestiveness of sound. In 
all this I do not ignore the philological facts which have predetermined the 
gender of these nouns in their long journey from the Latin to the modern 
French. 

The chapter on the word-element “aéro” is compendious and interesting. 
Of special value is the precision with which the author’s researches enable him 
to fix 1875 as the year marking probably the first printed use of the word 
“aéroplane.” While absolute precision on such a question is manifestly impos- 
sible, it is to S.’s credit that his work inspires us with the confidence that his date 
is correct. And we permit our thoughts to wander on and to become a prayer 
to American dictionary makers that they print the date of the earliest appearance 
of a word which has become part and parcel of the language. If this process 
were extended to newly coined phrases and even unfamiliar locutions which in 
time may become familiar, a student might have a surer means of discovering 
to what extent in a given time the ordinary vocabulary grouped about a certain 
center undergoes change and renovation. 

I did miss from the chapter on the word-element “aéro” some mention, if 
slight, of the term “ hangar” (apparently from L. angarium, for shoeing horses). 
Indeed in the preceding chapter a mention of the term “garage” (probably 
Fr.-Teut. origin) would have given a special sense of completeness to the work. 
I am quick to admit that these two words are not an essential part of S.’s inves- 
tigation, but they are so commonly associated with the respective inventions that 
they house, that the curiosity is piqued concerning them, and how and when they 
first came to be used in these new associations. S. must have made these dis- 
coveries collaterally with the others, and perhaps he will find opportunity to pub- 
lish from his notes what he has found concerning terms which are close kindred 
to those he reports in the first three chapters of his book. 

The last four chapters of the thesis are devoted to the study of a more con- 
scious verbal development and are excellently written. So interesting are they 
in their entirety that a short résumé cannot do them justice, while a criticism 
can well confine itself to being favorable. The author takes up the nomenclature 
of the calendar in his fourth chapter and the metric system in his fifth. He 
describes the vicissitudes of these new systems of measurement of time and space 
and hints at why the one failed whereas the other succeeded. To be perfectly 
accurate in one’s deductions concerning the artificial imposition of a new vocabu- 
lary of measure, it seems to me it would be necessary to live in or very near the 
epoch in which the process is taking place. S. has wisely limited himself in these 
chapters to an accurate recording,—here and there, however, offering a hint or a 
guess, as it occurs to him, to explain some curious turn. 

I cannot imagine a more profitable half-hour than one spent in the perusal 
of the chapter on the nomenclature of the calendar. The author has studied the 
original documents and drawn up in accurate form a record of the governmental 
attempts to reverse the ordinary calendar in order to eradicate all traces of 
Church influence from the direction of the lives of the people. The energy of 
this attempt, its adventures and its failure, makes a valuable record that I hardly 
believe has been presented before in so brief a form—and certainly not from the 
vocabulary point of view. The failure of the new system, S. is inclined to 
attribute to the strangeness of its designations. 
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One of the fleeting impressions I get from the chapter on the metric termi- 
nology is that apparently some inspiration for the advocating of a change in the 
matter of weights and measures was derived from England. S. quotes (p. 121) 
from a proposition made by M. L’Evéque d’Autun to consult with Englishmen 
concerning a standard system. Monseigneur defends this plan and pokes fun at 
the reputed enmity between England and France in these terms: “ Plus d’une 
téte diplomatique trouvera certainement une grande extravagance dans ce projet 
de réunion entre peuples ennemis naturels, comme tout le monde sait et comme 
tout le monde a appris dans des livres trés graves.” I am very glad to meet this 
quotation. For me it has been one of the most extraordinary facts concerning 
the eighteenth century, that a close study of the literature of the epoch in France 
will never fail to show that the two countries, England and France, were only 
diplomatically at enmity. The literary tone toward England is nothing less than 
deferential. It would seem that in this century there was a growing intimacy 
between two peoples reputed to be antagonistic, a sort of preparation for the 
alliance which bears its fruit to-day. I permit myself to quote from my book, 
“European Characters in French Drama of the Eighteenth Century” from the 
chapter on the English: “ Yet, in all these hard-fought battles (of the eighteenth 
century), the heart of neither country was very intimately concerned. This fact 
robs the struggle of its ardor and defeat of its sting. The wars of the eighteenth 
century are eminently created by cabinets and factitiously carried on by mer- 
cenaries.” And again: “... it seems evident that Englishmen, taken as a race, 
could not appear antagonistic. The mass of either nation had little share in 
the political manceuvres of the clique in power.” One likes to be sustained by 
the evidence of textual quotation and I wish to thank S. for this addition to my 
treasury on Anglo-French relationships of the eighteenth century. 

In the understanding of the Revolutionary period, say from 1789 to 1799, the 
last three chapters devoted to the vocabulary of equality, liberty and democracy, 
add an inestimable reality which the pure history of the period often tries in 
vain to suggest. We find here vividly portrayed the chaos which pervaded the 
governmental organization transported to the realm of ideas and consequently 
to the language of the time. It is natural then that a mushroom growth of 
words results, very few of which survive. S. calculates (p. xx, introd.) that 
there were some 900 new words or words used in new senses or in new combi- 
nations, 571 of which were really new. These figures, carefully considered, give 
a fantastic measure of the vast upheaval which not only cast aside the outworn 
forms of political control but also rendered inadequate the old terms, the old 
language. To quote (p. 136): 


“But can the needs of the orators of the Revolution be provided for so 
easily? A few dozen nouns forgotten and the language is rid of the old system 
of weights and measures. But can it as easily be rid of the inequalities imposed 
by the Bourbon aristocracy? More likely there are many linguistic Bastilles to 
be destroyed and more aristocrats of the vocabulary to be executed before the 
language can be purged of what was monarchical in it and can stand forth satis- 
factorily democratic.” 


Within the limits of this critique it is futile to undertake a complete résumé 
of the interesting findings of this investigation. Darmesteter said (Création 
Nouvelle, p. 7): “On ne s'est pas encore avisé d’étudier systématiquement le 
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vocabulaire d’une langue de maniére a suivre dans les changements de I’expres- 
sion le mouvement de la pensée.” I do not know whether this sentence, catching 
in the mind of S., led him to the fruitful study which he presents in his thesis. 
It is certain, however, that the movement of ideas in one of the greatest epochs 
in the world’s history is here studied from the angle of vocabulary, and inevi- 
tably a better understanding of the whole period results. I earnestly recom- 
mend these chapters to the historian. 

There is a question that naturally comes to the mind when one sees the 
divisions into which S. has thrown his findings. He speaks in Chapter 6 of the 
terminology of the Idea of Equality, in Chapter 7 of that of Liberty, and in 
Chapter 8 of that of Democracy. He tries conscientiously to keep separate these 
three vocabulary groups and of course this is no easy matter. But the question 
suggested to me is: why does not S. adopt the three centers of idealism around 
which the Revolutionists themselves grouped their aspirations, namely. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity? Thus S. places “fraternité” under the terminology 
of the idea of equality. Though these two are fundamentally separate in their 
connotations, there is some justification for this procedure if it were necessary. 
But is it necessary to constitute a separate vocabulary for democracy? And if 
such a caption is created, why not include under it the terms designating the 
machinery of the new forms of government? Thus we find under the idea of 
Liberty such words as “convention, bulletin des lois, assemblée, ordre du jour, 
etc.” I might add that S. classes the words “ guillotine” under the idea of Lib- 
erty. A rather sardonic thing to do in these days of upheaval. I think that 
while either Liberty or Equality would have accommodated words for the new 
forms of government, Fraternity would have been a useful classification for the 
terms expressive of the idealistic tendencies of the epoch. To me Democracy 
does not represent an ideal but a practical effort at self-government. 

In many places in the last chapters of the book, the author gives evidence 
that he has projected himself imaginatively into the Revolutionary period, and 
so he sometimes vividly sketches the psychological processes involved in these 
adventures of popular words. On page 176, after giving a list of terms like 
“ rolandiste, robespierriste, septembriste, chouanisme, impatriotisme, orléanisme,” 
etc., he hints at the spirit that animated this mushroom development: “ Anybody 
could originate an -isme. Everybody could be an -iste. Repression of views 
belonged to the dead past. Liberty of expression had become a mania.” Again 
on page 163 he thus explains the development of the word “ révolution ”: 

“ And too the word révolution. This word also had always existed. There 
had been revolutions in Rome, in England. There had been one only recently in 
America. The word was known, was used on occasion, like such a word, say, as 
phalanx or centurion, but the occasions were rare. And then all of a sudden one 
day a king is told, ‘Une révolte? C’est une révolution!’ And the word com- 
mences its whirlwind career. ‘Une révolution? C’est La Révolution!’, its article 
is changed from the indefinite to the definite. It acquires a capital R if not 
capitals throughout. It becomes a proper noun.” 

Finally the author gives in his last chapter a rather vivid idea of the transi- 
tion of vocabulary from the monarchical te the republican régime. The in- 
genious device he employs consists in contrasting, by juxtaposition, the vocabu- 
lary for similar ideas. Thus he presents in clear comparison a series of terms 
for the governing bodies and powers such as on the one hand, “assemblée 
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administrative, corps législatif, convention nationale, etc... .,” while on the 
other we meet, “bureau des ministres, la couronne, chambre extraordinaire, etc. 

.” It is easy to see which vocabulary pertains to royalty and interesting to 
remark the complete casting out of a whole terminology as objectionable because 
of its association. S. traces in the second place the terms used to describe the 
functions of the governing bodies. Here he contrasts “ proclamation, munici- 
paliser, législation, etc... .” with “édit solennel, agir en souverain, les ordres 
d’un roi, etc... .” He uses the same method of contrast to illustrate the change 
of vocabulary in the political and governmental applications where this change 
was naturally most apparent. I think this method very effective and by it we 
get a sort of pictorial suggestion of the kaleidoscopic transformation of ideas 
and their verbal expression in the volcanic epoch of the Kevolution. 

Dauzat says (La Langue francaise d’aujourd’hui, p. 51): “ Pour nommer 
les objets on recourt plus volontiers 4 I’emprunt étranger, et de préférence, a la 
formation savante.” Surely in the progress of S.’s researches this tendency has 
been amply illustrated: in the case of the railroad, the borrowing being made 
from the English, in the case of the automobile and the airplane, from the 
classical tongues. It would have been interesting to ascertain, if possible, the 
impulses which lead a whole nation of talkers to mark their preference for the 
exotic in respect to vocabulary. A period of stress such as our Great War 
(which name, by the way, I offer as the historical title of the titanic struggle), 
affords a fine opportunity for vocabulary investigation such as S. has carried 
into the realm of invention and idealism of the past. The advantages of such 
a study carried on in the present and concentrated on the idealism and inven- 
tion of these four and one half years of convulsion are too obvious to need 
comment. With the documents so numerous and so fully at hand, the psy- 
chology of vocabulary growth can be measured with greater accuracy and that 
side of the study more fully developed than was possible for S. in his delving 
into the past. The author feels this obstacle keenly and states, p. 237: “ And 
yet we must not think that it is in fact unreasoning caprice that determines these 
choices. It is probable that there are really definite causes underlying them, 
only these causes are so subtle and the interplay among them is so delicate that 
investigation is baffled. We have here a great complex which as yet defies 
analysis.” 

Thus, while it seems a comparatively simple matter to account for the “ tu- 
toiement” which became the vogue at the beginning of the Revolution, one 
receives a fuller light on the French instinct toward the familiar “tu” in times 
of stress when one has heard the present-day “ poilu” hail his unknown brother- 
in-arms. Read the conversations in Barbusse’s “Le Feu” and you will con- 
clude that the psychological basis of the “tutoiement” may not be altogether a 
sense of familiarity. I think it has deeper root and even goes back to a sense 
of absolute equality before the circumstances that call the instinct into play. I 
believe that Lamartine in his “ Histoire des Girondins” never records the term 
“tu” as addressed to the king even by his most cruel jailers. I compare on the 
other hand scenes I have witnessed in hospitals in France where wounded men, 
as soon as they arrived, were hailed with the following set speech: “Here in the 
hospital we are for the moment no longer soldiers—just equals. Forget Vous.” 
And the “tu” reigned in all succeeding conversation. 
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On p. 150, S. speaks of the modern activity of the element -crate and men- 
tions “bureaucrate,” and “bureaucratie.” Though of a different element, the 
word “Lebureau” comes to my mind. Monsieur Lebureau is the general title 
given to the soulless red-tape individual who wallows in the “ paperasserie” of a 
French government office. 

I am reminded by the mention of Liberty Measles (p. 209) of the recent 
Liberty Cabbage for the erstwhile delectable sauerkraut of our enemies. 

I wish to register here my hope that S., prepared by the arduous toil to 
which he has been put to collect the materials of this book, will turn his abilities 
to the study of the vocabulary generated by the present war. I think, for ex- 
ample, that the present slang of the war would offer a profitable field for psy- 
chological deductions, perfectly in line with the scholarly work accomplished by 
him in this volume. For let us not forget that (p. 231): “le suffrage universel 
n’a pas toujours existé en politique; il a existé de tout temps en matiére de 
langue: 1a le peuple est tout-puissant et il est infaillible, parce que ses erreurs, 
tdt ou tard, font foi.” The critical study of the “argot des tranchées” would 
be a service rendered to the future, for the French language five years hence 
will bear the final and lasting imprint of the linguistic upheaval occasioned by a 
war in which every soul in the nation was engaged. Such a study would enable 
S. to come nearer to the instincts and impulses which actuate speakers in their 
choice among competing terms. Such a study would make an important contri- 
bution to the psychology of speech. I do not mean a dictionary of argot, of 
which there are already many. Pick up a French newspaper to-day and you will 
see a mass of terms which five years ago would not have meant anything to the 
reader. Here are a few I have culled from one edition: Un Soviet de la Comédie 
Francaise, La Paix Wilsonienne, Les Sinnfeiners, la Russie Bolchéviée par 
l’Allemagne, le premier cargo-boat en ciment, la débochisation de I’Alsace, les 
tickets de pain, etc. 

English, French, German, American, Russian terms have crept into the 
popular usage of all languages as one event after another came up and struck 
the public mind. In the French language this process has been aided by the 
close relationship of the Allied soldiers fighting on a common soil. In addition, 
the French language has become profoundly marked in the speaking by an 
infiltration of the argot of the poilu. This in itself is a multifarious language, 
a tongue in which the simple act of going to bed may be described in more 
than a dozen ways, such as: “se mettre dans les plumes, se pailloter, fourrer 
la téte dans les tranches, se mettre dans les feuillées, mettre sa viande en tor- 


” 


chon, etc... . 


I can pay no greater tribute of appreciation to the work of Dr. Swann than 
to urge him to undertake this new task. 


Harry Kurz 
CarRLETON COLLEGE 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Attention is drawn to the establishment of two new reviews which are to 
treat of French literature: The French Quarterly, publisht at Manchester, Eng- 
land, by G. Rudler, 61 Haverstock Hill, London, N. W. 3, and A. Terracher, 114 
Bedford St., Liverpool. Books to be reviewed should be sent to 12 Line Grove, 
Oxford Road, Manchester. La Minerve Frangaise, 1, rue de Lille. Directeur, 
A.-P. Garnier. Secrétaire de la Rédaction, Maurice Allem. Price, 60 francs. 


The masterly study of Ferdinand Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en Prose, Paris, 
Champion, 1918, has been awarded the Grand Prix Gobert. 


The Society for American Fellowships in French Universities (Mr. I. L. 
Kandel, Secretary, 576 Fifth Ave., New York) has appointed for the current 
year eight Fellows, who will receive a stipend of one thousand dollars each. 


There are this year at Indiana University three South American students, 
two men and one woman, who have received from the University a Scholarship 
that includes both free tuition and a stipend to cover expenses. 

The three are: Mercedes Manosalva, Francisco Aguilera and Wenceslao 
Vial. The first two mentioned above have been students of Dr. J. M. Galvez 
of the National University of Chile and have come to the United States to study 
at his instance. 

Sefiorita Manosalva is taking Education as her major subject, while Sefior 
Aguilera has chosen as his major subject the Spanish Language and Literature. 
Sefior Vial is working chiefly in Political Science. 

Indiana University has also a graduate Scholar from France, M. Henri L. 
Bourdin, who comes with free tuition and a stipend from this University and 
was chosen by a committee in Paris. It is the plan to offer at least one such 
Scholarship to a Frenchman and one to a Spanish or Spanish-American student 
each year. 

There have been a number of appointments in Romance languages and mod- 
ern languages at the University of Nebraska, where the work in these subjects 
has received a large extension. 

Dr. Herbert H. Vaughan has been appointed professor of Romance lan- 
guages, having resigned his position at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Jacob Warshaw has been appointed professor of modern languages. He 
taught for a number of years at the University of Missouri. 

Mr. Clifford S. Parker and Mr. C. E. Green have been chosen assistant pro- 
fessors of modern languages. 








